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5 tions held between the Dead and the 
x: Living requires an apology, let it be ob- 
ſerved, that the dialogue of the following 
Pages is intended merely as a vehicle (and 
I hope not an unpleaſing, vehicle) of truth. 
My fear is, that I hade not done juſtice to 
the Dead or the Living. To the illuſtrious 
Dead I am too ſure I have not, whom yet, 
I flatter myſelf, I have not introduced as 
- ſpeakers in any cauſe unworthy their con- 
. cern. In regard to the Living, I confeſs 1 
am under (though ſome, yet) leſs appre- 
henſion of this kind. I muſt, however, 
apologiſe to theſe Gentlemen for the liberty 
I have taken with their names. As to the 


thoughts which I have ſuppoſed them to, 5 


e there 3 need of apology; for 


1 , 
* 


„ "4 —— 
i _ ANMERTISEMENT: * 

Gehe in general, given in the very 
Fords of their reſpective works and 


here this is not the caſe, 1 apprehend that 
the other ſentiments are fairly Geducible 


8 


| * from the general air of their vrigings, and 


- = 
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tenor of their reaſonings. | 2 
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Lon HER BESTS- a6 HUME +: 
Lon HERBERT. 
AT, ſtart not, Mr. Hume; 3. I come 

with a friendly deſign; ; and when 
Sf you are recovered from the emo- o 
tions which, I ſee, my vifit has thrown you . 
into, I wilt convince you that my intents * 
are charitable ; it will be your future care 
to ſhew that they have 8 5 effectual. 


- 


Te © 


Ls Txt ones Ae oe <= | 
publiſhed a deiſtical performance, entitled De Feritate—the 
fiſt of the kind which formed Deiſm into a regular (ſtem, - © - 

+ This and the following Dialogue were written before the 
| death of Mr. Hume, | . 3 © "5 


III, „ Maya” 
4 


7 


1 B 


— UE I. 


"Ma. HUME. 


There 3 18 a gentleneſs in your manner 
that encourages me] ſhall ſoon recollect 
my ſcattered ſpirits: may I aſk, who it is 


that honours me with this eee 
t? 


Loan HER BEA T. 
I was once Lord Herbert. 


6 
: Ms. H U M E. | 
| 5 .\ o 
Lord Herbert oy venerate the name 
| and am very certain, that nothing. but the 


ſurpriſe of your lordſhip's ſudden and un- 
expetted appearance could have prevented 
my immediately recogniſing a ſpirit ſo con- 
genial to my own. Lou, my lord, was 
the founder of a noble plan of Deiſm, on 
which I have endeayoured to build a firm 
and durable fabric, * 


E 7 - 'y 9 
* 9 * — 
* ok. | 
* 0 * Lord ' 
* ö 
* 


DIALOGUE E 


Tan NERBERT. Tp 


You have built, indeed, Sir; but to 5 
ſtroy that boaſted building is che chief pur- 
poſe of my preſent viſit. Vou ſeem diſap- 


pointed; but your too ready claim to 4 


ſimilarity of ſpirit with me deſerved, and 
drew upon you, the retort. Our ſouls, 


Mr. Hume, were eſſentially different; and 
if my principles were erroneous, my errors 


aroſe not from pride, nor did I apprehend 
their tendency to be fo fatal as the experi- 
ence of poſterity has proved them. But 
your principles are delivered with an air of 
high ſelf-ſufficiency, which too evidently 


ſo clearly atheiſtical and immoral, that it is 
impoſſible for you to plead ignorance of 
their unhappy conſequences. Of my errors 
I, however, am Now convinced: happy 
for you, Sir, if n92w too conviction finds its 
way to your breaſt? Your future peace is 
0545 | K 2 cdloſely 4 * 


"I | 
- 
* 
- 


betrays their ſource; and their tendency is 


* 


4 DIALOGUE L 


cloſely connected more cloſely connected 
than you 3 N n con- 


viction. ä rn toT 
Ma. H U M "PAT 8 
a * Wikis lordſhip's obliging ede de- 
mands my acknowledgments, and induces 
me to attend to you with readineſs ; but if 
conviction follows your words, I foreſee 
one diſagreeable effect, of which, perhaps, 
eee for, e 


_ Lond HERBERT. 2 
Drop, if 7ou pleaſe,. that 5 of 


reſpect; for me, Sir, it has uno harm: 


titles with me were always tti now 
they are inſignificant. But proceed, Sir, 
to inform me of the W * 


was about to mensa. 


"4 
„ 


Ms. HUME. 


I Ls; Drove prejudice. 3 Hong | 
I be to prejudices in others) in favour of a2 
Vs; 4.7 1 ok ſtate 2 


4 


DIALOGUE I. $ 
- tate of doubt and uncertainty, which ſtate 
I chuſe to call philo o/ophy. From this ſtate I 
wiſh not to be driven: I cannot but fay, 
that * the calm, thou gh | obſcure, regions 
* of philoſophy *” are to me more eligible 
than all the light which the cleareft reaſoner 
can throw 1 the {ubject of religion. 


hen > HERBERT. | ir 
* cannot ſurely be ſerious, Sir! 


Mx. HUME, 


Indeed I am perfectly ſerious, * *« wiſh 
« to uphold this deliberate doubt f. It is 
only © the frailty of human reaſon, and 
« the irreſiſtible contagion of opinion 4, 
that I fear: they, perhaps, may induce me 
to yield my poſt, and quit, though you ſee 
how unwillingly, thoſe calm regions in 
which my ſoul delights, | 


Home) Etys, vol, ii, P- 485, ad fin, 
'F Ibid. t Ibid, 


B 3 - Low 


$ DIiATLTOCVUEtL 
We, | | 
Tos HERBERT, 
- Surely, Sir, your infatuatian (for the 
ſake of human nature I wiſh it) is uncom- 
mon: this js indeed à proof, that men may 
teve darkneſs rather than ligbt. Calm 
regions of doubt and uncertainty!“ Ag 
well might the wretched ſailor, while his 
veſſel is toſſed by the wild and ſtormy waves 
of the unfathomable ocean, call his ſitua- 
tion calm; and with equal reaſon might he 
prefer, or pretend to prefer, it to the ſteady 
tuation of a ſhip at anchor, and protected 
from winds and waves by the ſurrounding 
bort. Oy 
* W, Mz. HUM 
Declamation is not reaſon, nor can ſimi- 
hes be allowed to paſs for proofs. | 


Lor HERR E R T. 


I grant it, Sir. But you have, I per- 
ceive, recovered your ſpirits : I am glad of 
It ʒ 


DIALOGUE . 5 
. 


and your judgment more free. In return 


to your quiek reply;"Þſhall obſerve to you 


that you had eſcaped much juſt cenſure, 
| had you been. contented with proofs as 


weak as ſimilies, nor ſought to puſh your 
proofs beyond the bounds © of Common 


Kent . But enough of this: I come at once 


to the point, and aſſure you, that your 
grand argument againſt the Chriſtian reli- 
gion is weak, and N by juſt and 
ſolid uon, 


oy \ 


Ms. HUM E. 


TY mad argument! Oh Nluftrious 
wade, ee L never offered any 

'. —1 * able to prove, that © N we believe many things 

« without proof, we can never believe any thing at all; for 
7 that all ſound reaſoning maſt ultimately reſt on the princi- 
4 ples of common ſenſe; that is, on principles intuitively 
«* certain or intuitively probable ; and conſequently, that 
© common ſenſe is the ultimate judge of truth, to which 
« reaſon myſt contigually act in ſubordination.” 


| D WHO: Beattie on Truth, p- 53. 


* 


8 DIALOGUE 1. 


argument agaiaſt the Chriſtian religion: 
did I not ever ſpeak of it reſpectfully? did 
T not call it “ our moſt holy religion !“ 
40 I not ever profeſy myſelf a *. 


| ' Lond HERBERT. 
6 Yes, and regarded it with the friendſhip 
of Joab ꝓ to Amaſa; with your hand aim- 
ing deſtruction, while, your looks and 
words beſpoke amity and peace. 


4 op © = Mz, HUME. * 78 | 
I cannot ſufficiently expreſs my aſtoniſh- 


ment. What! make a direct attack upon 
the religion of my country! No; I was 


not ſo bad a citizen as to raiſe religious con · 


fuſion; nor had I ſo little regard to my 
own ſafety, as to draw upon myſelf the 
rage of bigotted prieſts * an affault upon 
their craft. | 


+ Hame's Eſſays, vol, i. p. 146. WR Mas e ee 5, © 
Loxn 


1 3 Jam, chap, XX, 9th and 19th verſes, 


DIALOGUE 1 5 


Load HERBERT. 


No ſubterfuges, Sir 3 with me they will 
avail you nothing. I allow both your per- 
ſonal and your political prudence,; and yet 
inſiſt upon it, that you made a violent (and 
in your own opinion an irreſiſtible) attack 
upon Chriſtianity : a battery loſes neither 
its name nor its deſig, * 


1105-57535! « 2 {417 


* 4 HU M E. 49 d ll. 


* 7 impuinty ere eee u 


f i 972113 
1 fear? ISR 11 ERB ER T. a0 401 
Tour EssAT on Miß Acre, then; 
thoſe grand pillars of the Chriſtian religion, 5 
proves your deſign to overturn” that reli- 
gion; and yet the chief argument upon 
which your reaſoning turns, is, indeed, 
| ſuch as unprejudiced Judgment muſt, con- 
demn. OT | "a 


140 DIA L'O GUT: I. 


, Mn. HUME. 


| Forgive ms) if 1 ſay, that I ſhould be 
aue * to hear ot 2 aſ- 
: Tondo HERBERT. 

4: ERTIES md 


The man that can introduce his doctrines 
with authoritative confidence, will queſtion- 
leſs be aſtoniſhed at hearing thoſe doctrines 
diſproved. Be aſſured, Sir, however, that 
there is nothing ſo mean as ſelf-flattery ; 
nor can any method be taken, ſo effectual to 
render the firength of proof ſuſpicious, 
as to uſher it in * an air of high ſelf. 
ſufficieney. 


. HUME. 


"Fore needs no 600 come 2 the grave 
Nen. HS 


4 44 


Hamlet, Act i. Scene g. | 
477 . Long 


DAI. o UE I. 41 


* ons HERBERT, 


: Bo, FRY one ſhould. imagines. 1. 
you, Mr. Hume, ſeemed not to have been 
ſenſible of this, and to require an extraor- 
dinary teacher to inculcate it to you, when 
you prefaced what you had to ſay on the 
ſubject of Miracles with the following 
words: ** I flatter myſelf that I have diſ- 
* covered an argument of the like (deci- 
* ſive) nature, Which, , uf, will, with 
„the wiſe and learned be an everlaſting 
«: check to all kinds of ſuperſtitious delu · 
* fjon, and conſequently. will be uſeful ſo 
# long as the world endures ;: for fo long, 
« I preſume, will the accounts of miracles 
« and prodigies be found in ALL hiſtory, 
* ſacred and profane *.” It is not, Sir, the 
affected humility of the words / ju, nor 
the artful phraſe of ſupenſtitiaus deluſions 


| 7 Eſſay on Miracles, vol, ii. p. 124- 


that | 


10 DTA LOGUE 1. 


chat can conceal the . arrogance and pro- 
8 phaneneſs of this ſentence ; a ſentence too, 
where not only arrogance and-prophaneneſs 
form a part, but in which nonſenſe has its 
ſhare for it is expreſſed in terms of the 
moſt deſpicable tautology. What! all 
*.'hiftory,” Sir---and then' © ſacred and 
c“ profane! Was not the ſenſe complete 
without this addition? But you feared your 
reader might not think of the Bible; and 
' therefore, rather than not point out the 
immediate object of your aſſault, you choſe 
to make the ſentence contemptible and ab- 
ſurd. If you have left in you one ſpark of 
ſenfibility, it is now, Sir, chat it un 
| 1 in pd boſom. , | 


1 1 


. Mz. f UM E. 


008g act; OR 
ledge both its truth and juſtice, | 


Lord 


DIALOGUE 1: 1 


Lon! HERBERT. 
It is well, and I forbear to preſs; it " 


ther upon you: let us now come to the 
principal purpoſe of my vifit:  Exesrx1- 
ENCE with you is the teſt of truth: nothing 
that contradicts experience can be true; 
nothing chat is contrary to the common 
courſe of nature can be admitted as fact. 
This, Sir, is what you inſiſt n and this 
is your diſcovery, is it not? 


OS; * 
g 
| Ma. HUME: 
It i 
* . @ * TY - * 
18. * ung 
ay * " Y „ & 


Tons HER * Kr. 
"You have raiſed a a mere phantom to ak. 
ſault an armed man. 1 ſuppole, Sir, you 
would allow it to be a miracle, if the ſun 
ſhould not ariſe to-morrow till the time in 
which it ſhould any. be in the meri- 


een? 


2 | Mx. 


* 2 * v- 
. * 

* 

2 


+ DMIALOGUE!L 
Ma. HUME. 
"Moſt ceranly, I Gould 


Wenz HERBERT. 


| And Iſuppoſe you will not allow it to be 
5 | z; miꝶcle, if the Fan 


* regularly expect it? 
Mx. HUME. 


Moſt deri 1 ſhall not. 
10a HERBE/RT, 
And your reaſon, Sir, for allowing the 
miracle in the former caſe, is, becauſe- the 
appearance would be contrary to the com- 
mon courſe of nature; and for not allow- 
ing it in the latter caſe, is, becauſe the ap- 


„Fot my own part, I think the riſing and ſettiog of the 
« ſan a more durable argrepeet for religion, than all the con- 
« vulſions of nature put together.“ 

| | Archbiſhop Herring to Mr, Duncombe, 
Letter xlviii. p. 172. 


A 6 pearance 


DIAL o L - þ 


pearance would be according to the com- 
mon courſe of nature. 


| Ma HUME. 
Thoſe, indeed, en be my e 


TD HERBERT, 
And yet, Sir—— | 


{ t MA. HUME. 


33 my interruption: but it. ma 
prevent much altercation (ſince you conde- 
ſcend to argue with me), if I here remind 
you, that the conſequence of what I have 
granted and denied is this: That it ia ut- 
terly impoſſible your ſuppoſed. miracle can 
happen, becauſe it contradicts experience ; 
and it is equally certain, your other ſuppo- 
ſition muft and will happen, becauſe it co- 
incides with an experience of five thou- 
ſand, or, if you will believe the Chineſe, | 
of thirty thouſand years. 


Lokp 


DIALOGUE IL 


tens HERBERT 


59918 


You might have forborn that — 
reflection at the Moſaic hiſtory; but I paſs 
it by, and haſten to aſſure you, of what 
you ſeem not at all aware, that the miracle 
nn. 10 


d 
— —— ; 1 


Mx. HU M E. 


Howl What !—Surely my ears deceive 


* you I | 
5 , io hep 


8 HERBERT. 
The miracle in both caſes e 
great. 


11 Wer No of "ub 

Indeed !—and do you aſſert that it is as 
great a miracle if the ſun riſes at the regu- 
lar time, as it would be if he were to riſe 
fix hours later than that time ſp | 


DIALOGUE 8 ' „ 
"Lond "HERBERT." 


: "That, Sir, ib my 1 you 
would allow the truth of i it, if you did not 
fear it would demoliſh your battery of Ex- 
perience. But let me aſk you, was not the 
tiſing of the ſug at the firſt creation of all 
things a miraculous appearance? Where 
was Experience * then; and where the 
my _—__ CY 


/® Th fame thooght has; I fd bees given pit ts 
ingenious Dr, Ogden, in his Sermons on the Articles of the 
Chriſtian Faith; and it is delivered in a manner fo peculiarly 
animated, and purſued with ſach ſtrength of reaſon, that I 
cannot deny myſelf the pleaſure of tranſcribing his words. 
The reſarrection it ſeems was an event fo ſtrunge that no 
| * teſtimony whatever is enough to prove it; the fiory we may 
« be ſare is not true, whoever he be that tells it. | 
* eee eee 
* very abſolute? 
| * On the foundation of Bxperience, 
% As how? | 
« ] am to. tell y6u'thes, hut AA bs 
« offence of cauſality, but found all our afſent —— 
* rude, | 
115 not ure that T comprehend you, a 
; 22 cannot be poſſeſſed of fo e fo Its 
perfection without having recourſe to its firſt inventor (Mr. 
| « Fame), It may ſoffice to let you know in brief, that we 
| C believe 


& DIALOGUE EL 
Courſe of. Nature? If it was an allowed 
eee equal MTA now — 


: 4 $444 44 : | 4 five 
por Ab: od; nnn. * oe 

00 believe 3 what is moſt 10. dcal that maſt Yoo 
« ubſeh moſt refembles what we have before met with. 

Bat things often: fall out chat were hot Her ly. nne 

« Yes: ſo often that we find it in general likely that they 
4 duld; and in each particular E which of the 
* two n les likely, that the ihing Hould be as it is repre» 
* ſented, or the reporter repreſent it falſely. 

Have you ever ſbund in the courſe of your Experience, 
** that any thing was not true which had been as well atteſted 
« 25 the reſurrection? | 
It was a miracle: Experience therefore, univerſal-Expe- 
rievee declares againſt it. | 

r n 

« on the other ſide ? 

Von wult appeal to preſent experience Nature we knd 


* unchangesble. 

% Nature When 1 diate with you about Chriflinicy, I 

«+ ſuppoſe that you believea God, _ N + 
. * You ſuppoſe perhaps too faſt. | | ; 


3 
4 Then 1 have no farther diſpute with y you. I leave vou to 
* other hands. Chriſtianity deſires. no other honour thay, to 
« be received by every one that is not an Atheilt.  , 
. * Suppoſe there be a God; what hen 
. r 
„ Well. l 
« And & multitode;ofithings mult have. bers dong xe that 
« time of che.creation, which are not comprehended within the | 
„ preſent Courſe of Nature. Every avimal, every vegetable, 


12 * * being at fuſt in ſome _ 
0 
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five thouſand. or thirty thouſand years 
cannot alter che nature of a fact. In this 
caſe then it appears evident, that Expe- 
rience is nothing ; and it maſt be granted, 
that a fact may poſſibly happen which con- 
tradicts Experience, and by conſequence _ 
ney of a miracle muſt be allowed 


"071 


l e 


| In 1 aa it muſt be granted; but fury 
you bring a diſputable point as a certain 


proof, and argue from the * firſt creation 
« of all things,“ as if the hiſtory given by 
the Jewiſh" prophet Had eſtabliſhed the 
truth of it beyond contradiftion ; but if 


: : 
; l -” £- 'S> 4 FIT 7 * ws en © g : 0 
5814. * It , % * Ly ” - + 4&4 „ - . if 2 bs. * 
4 
: N — ) er. : 


et e the W Affords no 3 of "Fn 
© bave no Experience, for we know it to b+ trae ; and wwe need 
Wm 
's Sermons. on the Articles of d Chrjftiap Tai. 
unte en. Pages 07, 68, 5g, me 
ns — A DLUOW e Doan es 
C2 25 Lens 


ef 


2% DIALOGUE 1. 


# + 4 4 


my 165 HERDERT. | | 


Forbear, Mr. Hume, forbear; nor urge 
1 truth what you yourſelf diſbelieve. 
Fly not in the face of Conſcience, for the 
ſake of argument. Lou do not believe the 
world to be eternal ou know you do not. 
Shall I (as I can) bring proof from your 

own words of what I fay? Will you be 
40 nn out of n. own mouth?“ 


** 
9 ; 


a BY K HUME. ek 


Wel, we mill not dwell upon this point; 
Bay not eſſential to the matter in hand; 

J have beſides ſomething of greater conſe- | 
quence, to offer againſt. what you have ad- 
vanced, which I flatter myſelf (if. you will 
allow of /el/-fattery) will turn the ſcale in 

my favour. | "You have then ſo much 

adopted che manner of © the diſputer 1 

this world,“ as to urge a point, . 

oy granted you, would prove too nuch; 

n 


DIALOGUE'r 
argument of that nature is on all hands 
allowed to be as deficient in point of 


weight t· as one that proves toe lite. 


2 


TONY Lens HERBERT. 


ie ber t be fo e een 
how my "_ n too Pn. 3 


Ms. HUME. 


Wk then you have Berk will moſt 
effedtually prove, chat every the moſt or- 
dinary appearance of Nature is miraculous, 
and that we are witneſſes of ten thouſand 
miracles every day. A method of reaſon- 
ing, which, by lowering all kinds of ap- 
pearances down to one ſtandard, will ren- 
der every thing, and by conſequence no- 
thing, miraculous. This, I apprehend, is | 
FOOT: a great deal too . 


C 5 | N ; 


„% DIALOGUE! 
Lots HERBERT: on 


11 f 18 certainly true, that as the mob or- 
& dinary appearances of nature are mira» 
* culous ;? and it is as true that we are 
6 witneſſes of ten thouſand miracles every 
day.“ 5 That you, Mr. Hume, lire and 
breathe e, hay, that you hold yout pen to 
contradict what ou are yourſelf an unde - 
ſigning evidence of, is a fact as miraculous 
as it is certain; but it does not mee 
follow © that nothing is miraculous ;” for 
the ordinary courſe f N \\ 


Miz. HUM v: 15 
Excuſe a ; ſecond i interruption: but tis ig: 


9 6 bor my own part, when I conſider how I live; that all 

e the animal motions neceſſary to my life are independent of 

* my own will; that my heart beats without my confent and 

* ditection that my liſe is ſupported by methods to which I 

am bot conſcious ; I cann6t but look upon the preſervation of 

my life in every moment of it, as an equal miracle, and 24 

„great an act of power, as raiſing a dead body from the 
„grave, dheffock's Tyial of the Witnelles, p. 66. 


„ 
* 


. rea 
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treat you to favour me with your. * 
Ken. 


Lond 11111 


Tan 39 14 


Moſt readily : and perhaps my com- 
pliance with your requeſt may ſet the mat- 
ter in a clearer point of view than a longer 
train of reaſoning. My definition i is ſhort, 
but ſufficient ; - a miracle is an action beyond 
Human avon to cauſe or to explain. "i 


doc wen 1426 

| Surely you omit an effential; you ſhould 
add , and is a e of the 102 55 
* Nature.” Ware 


Lonp HERBERT. 


| There can be ao.cockfion for fuck an 

addition, unleſs it be to caſt an obſcurity 

| over the face of truth; for thaſe very laws of 
x Auma in thembelves us fully miraculous 


+ Vol. ii. p. 348. 
04 a 
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"as any "violation of them ever can be. 
You declare in your Eſſay ®, that nothing 
« is eftcemed; miraculous if it ever happen 
jn the common coprſe of Nature,” Eſ- 
teemed! will you, Mr. Hume, give that 
* a reaſon why it is not ſo? Does opi- 
nion alter the nature of things? A mi- 
racle that happens every day, every hour, 
nay every minute, is no leſs a miracle 
than that which may happen but once ina 
thouſand years.'- I will produce your own - 

:3nſtance, * f That lead ſhould remain ſuſ- 
pended in the air is certainly mirseu- 
« lous;” and ſo it is that lead ſhould fall to 
; the ground. You bear me with a look of 
aſtoniſhment; but diveſt yourſelf of preju- 
dice, and conſider, Why docs a heavy body 
fall to the ground ? You are too much of a 


- Philolopher to tell me, it does becauſe it 


does; which in effect you would ſay, if you 
rv, . %u. | + mi. 


3 F 


DIALOGUE E 2 
attributed it to the force of gravity or at- 
traction; ſpecious terms ! which proud 
reaſon has invented to hide its ignorance: 
no, the thing itſelf is an evident miracle; 
as much a miracle as if the body were to 
amin iuipoaded, or to riſe, in the airz 
only the one is common and ſeen every 
day, the other is not ſo; the one is accord- 
ing to, the other varies from, the ordinary - 
courſe of Nature, but BoTH are equally 
miraculous, and both beyond — 
eee e 

II this diſtinction then be properly re- 
edel it will evidently appear that a mi- 
'raculous fact, contrary to the common 
courſe of Nature, is very pelſible, if directed 
by that Almighty hand which created all 
things, and gave them laws from which 
indeed they ſhould not deviate * ee 
ee Vivite dee, 
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Ale u Hume, what becomes of 
Four. boaſted Experience, that infallible mir- 
jr oY Sir, it is faithleſa, . 
an.. 


7.3 6 " 


| Ma. HuME, * 
5 acknowledge your 8 and the 


25 pains you, have taken for my conviction: 


J have diligently attended to your, argu- 
ments; 1 confeſs they carry, with them the 
appearance of truth; but from à fortreſs 
that I have deemed impregnable, how can 
I endure to be driven ? Suppoſe, however, 
that I ſhould allow the force of what vu 
| hare urged, fill let me aſk nom hr 

| . 4 


| Lord HERBERT. 


Hold, Str; this is to wander from/the | 
point. The ſubject of debate was not 
whether any human teſtimony was ſuffi- 
Fg # | | © Gai 


DIALOGDE'L 
cient to confirm the exiſtence of particular 
_ miracles, but the poſhbility of any mirurle . 
| all. Lou declare it to be utterly impoſfible 
that a miracle ſhould ever. bappen, and 
you . ſupport your aſſertion. by Exezar- 
ENCE; I have ſhewn you that Experience, 
ſo far from ſupporting what you wiſh it to 
ſupport, throws the firongeſt luſtre on, that 
| truth which you endeayour to envelope i in 
obſcurity ; and points out to the unpre- 
judiced eye the indelible characters of that 
facred ſentence, with God all things are 


ny 


Mz. HUME. | 

Your errand is fo truly charitable, and 
your condeſcending affability ſo great, that 
by them I am ftrongly affected, though I 
cannot add that by your arguments I am 
convinced. I muſt ingenuouſly confeſs, 
that there is a ſomething within which . 


„ Mathew, Ax. 26. 


whiſpers 


N DIALOGVE:L 
| whiſpers me.that I am right, nor can I, for, 
che life of me, think otherwiſe; Lamas, 
convinced, if overcome. r 


— 5 -” 


Loads HERBERT. 


Neuber will they be convinced though « one 
roſe from the dead. Well, Sir, I will for- 
bear you further; yet let me add, that in 
this very Eſſay of yours, wherein you put 
forth your whole ſtrength againſt Chriſti- 
anity, there are many obſervations that are 
il grounded and erroneous. Indeed, as 
they are but branches from your grand ar- i, 
gument of Experience, it would be uſeleſs N 


labour to refute them, for as the root is 


| Aruck, they will naturally wither, and « die. 

But as you are now uſed to hear your in- 

fallibility called in queſtion, perhaps you 

will not be ſurpriſed. if I deſire to engage 

von in a further converſation, If there- 
| fore, a month hence, at this hour, and i in 


_ ,* Luke wi. 3, thi | 
Wt | 8 


* N : 


DIALOGUE I. ag 
this place, you have courage to meet, and 
patience to hear, I will again inform you 
of ſomething which I am convinced you do 
not expect to hear. 

Mz, HUME. 
I hope I have given ſufficient proof that 
I have patience to hear my errors arraigu- 
ed; and as to courage, your demeanour is 
ſuch, that in two minutes from your firſt 
appearance, I loſt all that natural appre- 
henſion which ariſes in the breaſt from ſo 
extraordinary a viſit 


Lond HERBERT. 
You will meet me then ? 

| Ma. HUME, 
Tul meet thee at Philippi. 
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: Mz HUMMER. 


Turo. place, and it draws near 
the hotr+ HCY 
I doubt not, keep his appottitment,' and 1 
am here ready to receive 2 
five, and without emotion. In this calm 
moment of reflection, then, let me conſider 
I he right? What then am 17 Surely 
in a dangerous error. But perhaps he 10 
wrong. Well, and what do I gain? Cer- 
tainly nothing; an uſeleſs and unprofitable 
victory! $0 then, if I am wrong, L loſe an 
invaluable ſake ; if right, L obtaig---what ? 
- 026 7 6 a bub- 


gz DIALOGVE I. 

u bubble! Why, this is deſperate play; 1 
begin to think it would be better to open 
my heart to convidtion ; at leaſt, I am ſure 
it would be wiltr. © But go thy ways, Re- 
flection, for the preſent ; when I have a 
convenient ſeaſon, vill call for — 
And here comes one, who, I apprehend, 


„ - 


will find thee full employment. | 


Loa HERB.ERT. 


I am pleaſed. to find, Mr. Hume, that 
you are true to your appointment; you do 
ot ſhun a friendly monitor; your readineſs | 
to _— with me ſpeaks an ingenuous \ 
Indeed, it is matter of aſtoniſhment 
—— uch fine talents as you | 
ace poſſeſſed. of ſhould yet be ſo miſerably 
and fatally. miſemployed.. It is a, melan- 
choly contemplation, and we view it wih 
that ſenſation: which a ſweet * poet ſo beau- 
tifully deſcribes : | | 1111 6 "091 5 


8 7 0 lr 
= * >» 75 7 a 4 F 0 a 
©" Young; in bis Night Thougbte v1 
hy ” 
| | a W 


- 


[ 
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When I behold a genius, bright yet baſe, 

Of towering talents, and terreſtrial aims, 

Methinks I fee; as thrown from her high 
ſphere, 

The glorious fragments of a foul immortal 


With rubbiſh mixt, and glittering | in the 
duſt. | 


Ms. HUME, 


ie the firſt part of your addreſs may be 
deemed flattery, the latter conveys a ſuffi- 
cient antidote againſt any vanity that might 
ariſe in my breaſt on the occaſion. 


Lens HERBERT, 

It does and I intended it ſhould : but I 
am no flatterer, Sir, and I believe you have 
received convincing proofs that I am not. 
- An acknowledgment that you are maſter 


of eminent talents (which yet you have re- 
. ceived from God *.bat * thou that 


3 | 
= * thou 


34 DIALOGUE H. 

thou didft not receive--=and, conſequently, 
what room for vanity ?) is no more than 
real juſtice. I and every good man upon 
earth have only to wiſh, that ſuch gifts had 
been exerted to nobler purpoſes. Enough, 
however, of this. You will not now, Sir, 
be ſurpriſed, if I tell you, that when you 


fpeak of religion in genetal, your reaſon - 


ing is falſe, and your irony poor; — when 
you attack its miniſters, your language is 


coarſe, and your arguments fallacious; 
that when you mention virtue, you ſeem 


not to know what virtue is ;—and that— — 
_ Mz. HUME, 

Oh ficred fpirit ! forbear, forbear the 
Harſh detail; at leaſt, pour it not ſo pro- 


fuſely upon me. If you will condeſcend to 
Point out ſingly each defect, I will gladly 


fairly concede where I cannot. 
888 6 . Loxp 


hear you; will defend where I can, and 


\ 
\ 
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You ſpeak, it muſt be confeſſed, with a 
becoming modeſty, as well as decent reſolu- 
tion. Bat this, Sir, is an undertaking, 
which I ſhall not engage in at preſent : I 
know not whether time will ever be allowed 
me for it; now J am ſure it is not. At this 
viſit I with to engage you on a ſubject of 
far leſs conſequence, indeed, than that of 
my laſt, and yet on a ſubject that my * 
ſerve your attention. | 


=y 


M. HUME. 


I ſubmit to your pleaſyre, and long to 
hear what ſubject you have pitched upon. 


Loads HERBERT. 
In your Eſſay on the Riſe of Arts and 
Sciences, you juſtly mark the common licen- 


W and immodefty among the graveſt 
A 9 Roman 
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Roman writers, and produce, as a contraſt 
to it, the purer and more decent manners 
of the authors of modern times. And this 
ſuperiority of refinement you attempt to 
account form— 


£54 HUME. 


Do 1 only attempt to account for it ? Ir 
ſhould ſeem, then, that I have failed in the 
attempt. | 


' Loxzd HERBERT. 
Your account is laboured and ingenious, \ 
but it is far diſtant from the truth. | 
M HUM E. | 
May I be informed, then, wilted the 
modern ſuperiority ariſes ? 
LoD . H E RB E RT. 


From CHRISTIANITY. That ap 
which your looks W not unexpected. 
I was 
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I was ſure that thrs ſacred and real ſource of 
refinement never once entered your thoughts 
and therefore I was as ſure that it muſt 


ſurpriſe you. 
| Mz. HUME. 

Les, indeed, it does ſurpriſe me. From 
Chriſtianity ! The laſt thing I ſhould have 
thought of, I aſſure you, 

Loxzp HERBERT. 
And yet, if you wiſhed for the truth, it 
ought to have been the firſt thing you ſhould 
| have thought of, 
4 | 
Mz, HUME. 

What ! the Chriſtian religion inſpire po- 
liteneſs ! The refined and poliſhed manners 
of a parſon are indeed remarkable, and his 

addreſs, both in geſture and ſpeech, highly 
delicate, truly ! ö 
Do but ſee how a parſon comes into a room ! 


% 


Lord HERBERT. 


Stop, Sir! nor ſhew yourſelf ſo true a 
diſciple of Shafteſbury, as to aim the feeble 
weapons of ridicule at the ſhield of truth. 
I-deſcend not ſo low as to the ſupple deli- 
cacy of a faſhionable bow, nor to particular 
perfons among any order of Chriſtians, as 
examples of refinement; T ſpeak of the 
genius of the Chriſtian religion in general, 
which infuſes a ſpirit of purity and hum- 
ble deceney. This has produced that ge- 


neral refiriement in writing and ſpeaking, 
which cannot but be ſeen and acknow- | 
ledged : nay, you, Mr. Hume, yourlelf-—. 75 


Ma. HU ME. 
You will not, ſurely, produce me as an 
inſtance of the influence of Chriſtianity 1 


1 


Lord HERBERT, "FF 
Why not you, Sir? Vou have profeſſed 
yourſelf its friend, you have called it 
n cc our 


— ” 
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© our moſt holy religion.” Yes, Sir, on 
Fou has that moſt holy religion 


e ſhed its ſelecteſt influence,” 


ſo far as to refine your head and your hand 
Happy for you, if it had reached your 
heart! On you has the influence of this 
divine religion deſcended (ſilently, indeed, 
and unpercei ved, like the dew of heaven), 
and has purified your ideas, chaſtened your 
ſtyle, and given your juſtly admired Hiſ- 
tory that. refinement of thought and de- 
cency of expreſſion, which cannot be drawn 
from the frivolous motives which you aſ- 
ſign. 1 aſſure you, that if you had never 
heard of Chriſtianity, the Hifory of Eng- 
land would have been ſtained with as groſs 
expreſſions as that which you produce from 
the hiſtory of the Catilinarian war *, | 


Co Hume's Eſſays, vol. i. p. 141. 


. 
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Mx. H — ME. 


All this may poſſibly be true; but vou 
would not wiſh me to give my aſſent to it 


on your ſingle aſſertion, However great 


your authority may be, I cannot reſt ſatis- 
fied in your account of the general influ- 


ence of Chriſtianity on the language of 
hiſtory: but will you favour me with any 


particular proof, from the expreſs precepts 


of our religion, why immoral actions are 
not now painted in immoral terms, and 


why ſcenes of wickedneſs are at leaſt de- 


cently (if they are at all) related, and not 
ſet forth in the groſs language of Orid, 1 
Salluſt, or Lycretius ? For my part, I can 


1 at no proofs but ſuch as may be de- 
uced from modern gallantry and honour, 


Lon p HERBERT. 


Modern gallantry and honour, Sir 1 
They are ſpecious mw of vice, and pro- 
1 | duQtiyg 


-- 
— 


'DTIALOGUE I. 4 
ductive of nothing but lewdneſs and mur- 
der. You, Mr. Hume, have pretty plain - 
ly hinted, that gallantry means adultery * ; 
and well has modern honour been ſtyled 
„ the ghoſt of a departed virtue.” But I 
will give you the proof you deſire. Hear 
the expreſs words of an inſpired Apoſtle: 
FOR 1T 18' A SHAME EVEN To SPEAK or 
THOSE THINGS WHICH ARE | DONE or 
THEM IN SECRET T. Do theſe ſacred 
words need any comment? or will you 
now aſk for a particular reaſon *-why im 
© moral actions are not deſcribed in immo 
ral terms? I know you will not. And 
now I have given you a proof of the re- 

| finement in writing, which , Chriſtianity 
occaſioned, I will give you an inſtance of 
politeneſs in ſpeaking, ariſing from the ſame 
ſacred ſource, which the greateſt orators of 
Greece or Rome never equalled. When St. 


2 Vol. n. p. 409. + Epheſ. v. 12. 
5 "FP 409 | Paul, 


& 


_ tianity, 


42 \ DIALOGUE I, 


Paul, by his juſt as well as eloquent plead- 


ing before Agrippa, had drawn from the 


generous heathen that remarkable confe(- 
ſion, Almoſt thou perſuadeſt me to be a 
$ Chriſtian,” mark with what ſweetneſs of 
expreſſion, with what genuine goodneſs of 


heart, and with what engaging politeneſs, 


the divine orator frames his reply: © I 
% would to God that not only thou, but 
4 alſo all that hear me this day, were not 


only a/meff, but altogether, ſuch as Iam 


except theſe bonds !” It were an 


| uſeleſo labour to point out to you, Mr. 


Hume, the politeneſs of the concluding 


exception in this elegant ſentence, any more 
than the ſacred warmth which dictated the 
introductory wiſh : only let me obſerve, 
that the divine charity and the amiable po- 
Itteneſs of this inimitable anſwer were both 
the genuine and natural OS of Chriſ- 


[Ga 
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And now, Sir, I believe you will allow, 
that the refinement in queſtion flows from 
the pure fountain which I have pointed out, 
rather than from the muddy pool whence 
you would have drawn it. I apprehend 
you will not “ hew out broken ciſterns*? 
rather than drink from the fountain. of 
living waters. 1 


Mz. HUME, 


I hear you with attention and pleaſure, 
and confeſs, that you have opened to me a 
ſource of politeneſs, of which I had not 


te moſt diſtant conception. Till now, I 


always deemed Chriſtianity 'a moroſe and 
unſocial, though an excellent and moral, 
rule of life. 


LoD HERBER T, 
Strange miſconception !- and in you no 


wiſe to be accounted for, than that you 
read 


1 


I on that I always looked upon an 


4 DIALO GU E u. 


read the Bible with a prejudice againſt it; 
and to the jaundiced eye every object appears 
diſcoloured. It is from this unhappy pre- 
judice that you endeavoured to debaſe one 
of rhe brighteſt of the Chriſtian virtues, 
and to fully its pure luſtre "7 CO" it 
in the duſt. 


Mx. H UM E. 
What Chriſtian virtue ? 


Loan HERBERT. | 
Humility, Sir; on which, in various | 
parts of your works, you made the ſevereſt 
attacks, ever labouring to render it mean 
and ſordid in the opinions of your 
Mz, HUME. 


hymble diſpoſition of mind as deſpicable 


and 


DIALOGUE IL 4#? 
and degrading—as a ſuppoſed ® and monk- 
ih + virtue—as ſcarce ever attainable +, if 
a man of ſpirit could deſcend fo low as to 
attempt the acquiſition. 

Loxzd HERBE R r. 

Ves, Sir; and this opinion of yours, 
which you have declared with ſo little re- 
ſerve, proves the juſtice of one of my aſ- 
ſertions in what you called the Harſh detail, 
at the beginning of this converſation; 
namely, that when you treat of virtue, 
you ſeem not to know what virtue is,” 
But this only by the way. I ſhould not 
have now mentioned your contempt of this 
amiable virtue, had it not immediately re- 
lated to our ſubje& of refinement and po- 
liteneſs ; for this very elegance, which we 


enquire after, flows immediately * 
nen humility. ‚ 


vol. f. P. 413. - t Ind 5. 345. 1 Ibid. 5. 43. 
| | Ms. 
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MRA. H U M E. 


Indeed | you amaze me. Politeneſs and 


humility ! Elegance and meanneſs ! Light 
and darkneſs ! All equally 9 in 
my op 


* 


Lox p HERBERT. 


You, have formed a curious group ; and 
indeed you are aſtoniſhingly happy at ſuch 
mixtures, for the purpoſe of confounding | 
truth with error, and making them appear 
as one; but I will diſſolve the unnatural 
union. In your opinion, light and dark- 


' neſs may be as congenial as politeneſs and 
| humility ; but truth determines otherwiſe, 
1 will not waſte your time in laboured 


proofs : one ſhort Chriſtian precept ſhall, 
if you are not reſolved to ſhut your eyes 
againſt it, flaſh conviction upon you inſtan- 


taneouſly and irrefiftibly ; IN Honour 


PRE- 
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PREFERRING ONE ANOTHER“. This, 
Sir, is the language of Chriſtianity ; and 
need I aſk you, who ſo perfectly well know 
what politeneſs is, though ſo little whence 
it is derived, whether you do not ſee, in 
this ſhort ſentence, a beautiful mixture, a 
complete union of elegance and humility ? 
You do, for you muſt, ſee it; “he that 
runs may read.” 


Mz, HUME. 


You have withdrawn, I aſſure you, the 
veil of prejudice from my eyes, and I now 
ſee the fam of righteouſneſs in its meridian 
ſplendor : but I cannot look at it ; it is too 
bright. I ſhall for the future, however, 
walk in its light occaſionally. Without 
further metaphor, I ſhall read tlie ſacred 
writings with unprejudiced attention, and 
enjoy thoſe excellencies in them which you 

Romans, xii, 10, 
4 | | | have 
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have pointed out, and others which now 1 


am ſure will Srequeqnly ariſe to me. 


Lon HERBERT. 


l It is with pleaſure that I. hear you 8 


yourſelf in this manner: your attention to 
the pure and divine volumes of your reli- 
gion will be well rewarded, if the ſacred 


ſpirit of God aſſiſts your peruſal. May 
on ſacred ſpirit aſſiſt you, and * open 


« your eyes, that you may ſee the won; 
% 'drous things of his law.“ 
I now take my leave of you, with _ 
leaft this ſatisfaction, that ks viſits have 


not been totally in vain. | i 
M. HUME. 
Indeed they have not: in your firſt viſit 


 _ - you confuted, but not convinced me; in 


this you have done both; and if I may ha- 
zard a copjeQure c on the ſucceſs of both, I 


* 


. 


© 


7 
TI N. 


\ 


\ 
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would ſay, that in the firſt you engaged 
with the weapons of Reaſon alone, which 
I could in ſome ſort parry off; in this ſe- 
cond you called in Revelation to the aid of 
Reaſon—and this was a force that I could 
not withſtand. But you prepare to leave 
me: adieu then, a 


— —heavenly gueſt! 
Gentle to me, and affable, has been 
Thy condeſcenſion, and ſhall be honour'd 


ever 
Wich grateful memory. Thou to me 
Be good and friendly ſtill !— 
Would I could add, 
ud oft return! 


Pe 
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_ SHAKESPEARE—Mzs; GARRICK. 

- x3 WOT ( | 0 T3; 74 [101-8 
1 SIR 210 0 1 


12d 90194 wu GARRICK, ea of 


fend un! 
eren 10 
Your ſurpriſe is natural, and your exprel- 
ſion of it, in my own words, agreeable and 
rn i Bt RI. - 
Mx. G A RRICK.. 94 


Wa own words! It is, it dl be 


Bhakeſpeare—the god of my idolatry ! 


- 4 * 
4 200 9 


SHAKESPEARE. » 


Ab, Sir forbear that language ; 1 came 
E 2 with 


A GELS, and miner of grace d- 


— 
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with deſign to applaud, chiefly to applaud } 


oblige me not at leaſt to begin our conver- 
ſation In terttis of difapprobation.. It will 


be more agreeable to me to inform you 


hat I oſten ſee with pleaſure the emotions 
of a ſoul ſo like my own, which you ex- 
| bibit in the characters which I have 
painted; I have painted them indeed, but 
Jou have given them life. 


* 
* 
* — 


Ms. GARRIOR.' 


| Oh how! flattering to my heart is Ark | 


_ from you! Ti 
$WHAKESPEARE. 


Jiuſtice is not flattery; nor mould 1 4s | 
ſcend ta give applauſe which was not due; 


vor even this, but for the ſake of 'that 


virtue whith you have ehceuraged by ſo 


forcibly animating my. characters. Often 
have I looked down upon you with delight, 


fees den _—"_ (for you wete the 


\ 


\ 
Si% 
* 
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man himſelf) ſtruggling under the burden 
of affliction with ſych pathetic exettions 
as have melted the marble heart of filial 
ingratitude, and the till then zhankleſe 
Child has left the ſcene with a foul effectu- 
ally reformed and affectionately dutiful. 
This I know to have been the happy effect 
of your animated repreſentations; this is 
indeed the grand uſe of ſuch ſcenes, which 
receive an irreſiſtible force when you realize 
them; and the loſs of which neceflary aid 
Tcannot but lament in the proſpect of your 
— from the ſtage, Sg 


Mx. GARRICK. 


b Thus encouraged and thus applanded, 
how ſhall 1 expreſs the ſatisfaction that I 
feel? It beggars all deſcription: but it 
were "meanneſs in me to drink only the 

delicious draughts of approbation : I wiſh 
for improvement; I with to hear 1 i what 

-# 83 E 3 Iam 


ge re 


, * 


IS 


A 


* 
* . „ 
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1 am reprehenſible; from you, ſuch infor- 
mation would * with real — 


1 
| 170 Fw * | 


" 


SHAKESPEARE, 


_ Amidſt innumerable excellencies cen 


are a. few faults. You ſometimes « over- 
"P ſtey the modeſty of nature.“ bs #*+ 


u. CARRICK.” 


Favonr me with an inſtance. | 


r E 8 


8 


Al Richard the Third; whoſe wild ambi- 
tion I expoſed in the ſtrongeſt colours, yet 


not beyond nature; but when you aſſumed 7 
the character, exquiſitely and juſtly as you | 


repreſented ſome parts of it, others you 
overacted; your violent exertion of voice, 
and carneſt action, both exceeded thoſe 
bounds which juſt nature has fixed to pro- 
priety. But 1 will do myſelf and you the 
Julie to * chat thoſe paſſages in 
| . * 


* 


1 


ö 


\ 
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"which you thusoffended were the alterations 
of Cibber =P, who ſtudied more the ſtage 

tricx 


0 — conluſip on 
conſcience. 


Great mas thyfs gredter fai-iititbitheb '; mint; 
In the pronouncing whith laſt words, all the actori I ever 
ſaw (Mr, Garrick not excepted) raiſed both hands ereR above . 
the head, in the ridiculous attitude of a perſon eadeavotring 
to get rid of an hiccough, or in act to leap. 

Now I am upon the ſubject of alteration, I cannot but ob- 
ſerve, that many of Shakeſpeare's plays are altered for the 
worie, gnd many. fine paſſages entirely. omitted, Two of 
which I ſhall take notice of, One is in Macbeth, when an 
z 
cries out, 

1 e tos [5 


And then, after a pathetic panſe; goes oil, 
 * "Did you fy; allt—Whatt lt 


The other omiſfion is in Lear; who, whel be is driven to 
the extremity of diſtreſs in the laſt act, is no longer able to 
reer it were with 
anguiſh, he cries, 

Pray pon — undo this . | 
and inſtantly expires. This beautiful ſtrolce of nature bs 
ind muſt be neteſfarily, loſt by the preſent alteration. 
was too fine a thought however to eſcape the notice of the in- 
genious author of Sidney Bidulph : when one of her capital 
perſons (Mr. Warner) is ſuddenly affected with an unexpeR- 
ed ſuoke of generofity, he ſays nothing but“ Good God! 
- "4. -Y | E 4 Good 
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trick of rant. and noiſe, than the genuine 
emotions of ambition os deſpair. 


Mx. GARRICK. 

1 will no othirwiſe attempt to juſlify 
theſe affences againſt nature than merely 
by obſerving, that I committed them in 
compliance with the taſte of the audience, 
even 3 = own judgment. 


SHAKESPEARE. 
16 «bail 5; 
Say ( your on bester judgment; burt 


ſtill it was a vicious compliance, like that 
which n me 10 * _ quibble. 


44M." CARRICK. of 


I erred however with your authority on 
1 | 
„ Good Goa! 0 or thru. buttons, as 10 


<. breaft, ſobbed as if his boſom was burſting.” AN 
* RWA 


be „ 3 


das \ wt 


% 


Dj ALOGUE I 
SHAKESPEAR'E | 
True: but found judgment muſt con- 
demn both. Yet though I ſtooped to ſuch 
mean compliances, I wauld - wiſh' you 
to avajd. them; 1 would have your ſun 
without ſpots. But there is a larger ſpot 
which in a bigh degree obſcures its luſtre. 


Me. CARRICK. ax. f 
| You darm me! * f eee 
SHAKESPEARE: 
Your | celebrated Jubilee—wbich you 
affectionately deſigned as an honourable 
memorial of gratitude and a applauſe, | ap- 
proached ſo near to ſuperſtition and blaſ⸗ 
phemy, as to become ighly difagreeable 


998 


do me. 


- 
* ** * FT +48 1 
Fr. 1 * — 


Mx. GARRICK.. 


LE ugention was widely different! 
s att £: 45 . 122 
1 | 12 S HAK E- 
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SHAKESPEARE. 5 


It might be; and it was, no doubt; but 

you unfortunately contrived to render the 

1 incenſe you offered, doubly | ' Giiguſtful ; 
1 you painfully reminded me of my own 
| error, wi re Nieten 


23! I. GAR R T c k. 


I beg you would explain yourſelf, by 
pointing out the culpable inſtancte. 
SHAKESPEARE 
You made nſe of my own expreſſion— 5 
, the very expreſſion with which you juſt _ 
now ſaluted me, and Which 1 * intreated | 
« you, to. forbear.” The God of our ido- 
. latry | 4 What words are theſe to be ſpoken 
of mortal man? I indeed uſed them very 
improperly *, but your repetition of them 
in ſo ſolemn a manner in the Jubilee Ode, 


2 In Romeo and: Juliet, where, in the garden-ſcens; the 
deſires him to ſwear by himfelf=1hr God of ber idolatry ! 


- = * 1 
— « . & 5 b + ' 
— 
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and N of them to mei was n 
inexcuſable, S: % dene 


GARRICK. pt Og 


1 own, that now you point them out, 
there ſeems an impropriety, but I could, 
not think them' improper 1n the applica- 
tion then, and even yet would flatter my- 
ſelf that they are not in a high, degree 
blameable. 


SEE Es 


SHAKESPEARE, 


Oh, Sir, the ſacred name of ole 
to be trifled with; your own good ſenſe, 
thus awakened, whiſpers you it is not—1 
know it is not. The ph raſe, therefore, 
both as I uſed it, and as you applied it, 
was indeed blameable in a high degree. 
Many a poet has leſſened his glories in the 
regions of immortality by ſuffering his 
imagination to ſoar, unreſtrained by judg- 

ment, too near to inacceſſible light ; theſe 

b \ unware 


3 


So 


A — w the apprehen n 
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wiwarrantable fallies have cccaſioned the 


angel, whoſe buſineſs it is to prepare the 


amaranthige crowns, to pluck a ftar from 
the radiant circle, and a falling tear (tears 


fcb as angels weep ), while it witneffed 
the pain of the employment, has ſullied | 


the glories of the reſt. Thomſon enjoys 
now a rank in glory much ſuperior to 


many bards whom, in point of genius, he 
was greatly beneath when on earth; and 


juſtly, for the reaſons given, no leſs — . 
cally than truly, by his noble panegyriſt: 
His cake Muſe ewploy'd her ere. 
Node but doe nobleſt; paſſions to \ inſpire, f | 
Not one immoral, one corrupted thought, 
One line which, dying, he might wiſh to blot. 
© But 1 dwell uo longer on the ſubject; 
I ſee conviction and concern in your coun- 
tanance; let me" return to the firſt part of 


I have | 


ON 
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I have expreſſed on the proſpect of your 
leaving the ſtage ; let me add my diſuafive 
voice, and ſtill 'utge your continuante to 
promote the caule- an, by MN _ 
mates een. Fe | 


Ma. 04 n = 

Oh, ſweeteſt Shakeſpeart! Fancy's child} 
Tour voice, Whether approvitig or re- 
proving, has irreſiſtible charms ; but I en- 
not comply with your requeſt, nor can I 
be fo vain as to think that none will be 


found to ſupply my place, when I retire. 
SHAKESPEARE 


Enow will. be found. to ſupply it; but 
how fupply it? At preſent I ſee” no hopes 
of any one performer that may be in any 
degree equal; had Powell indeed lived, 
your loſs might have been.moremadily ſub- 
mitted to: he was truly a child of Nature, 
and it is but juſtice due to his memory to 

record 


- 
__ . 
S. | 


* 
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record him as ſuch. His ſenſibility of 
heart gave him not the trouble to put on 
the actor, for it made him at once become 
the man; it ſupplied the ready tear, the 
expreſſive change of countenance, the fluſh 


of glowing pleaſure, or the pale languor 


of diſtreſs; theſe nothing can produce 
upon the cheek but a feeling heart, the 
gift of Nature—theſe mimic Art in vain 
attempts to imitate, and theſe. Powell pol- 
Neſſed in the fulleſt manger; but this fa- 
apurite of mine and yours js gone“; where 


„be following epieph on Mr. Powell appeared in the 
public papers ſoon after bis death : 


Erirarn, als Ge from "Martial. — 

n 1.31 ee 

200d o Noli_nobile, gretterire Marmur, cr. 
Whoe'er thou art that tread'® this awfal dome, 

On, pals not Beedle by this fared tomb; z 


a, natd grace, the pleaſute of the age, 
The pride and ſorrow of the Britiſh ftage: 


dui ra te oo | 


8 7 


FAA 1 05 ; 
710 19: 1. 1 4 1D — 5 44 ud E4 — then 
f * 


* 
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then ſhall the foes lind another like him 
and you? uu oliseotg ad qq Anil 


4. 


* 5 


n 


{0 O1 1 armor 8 10373 aum 


71 


121. ITN 


his death; bu you Ee my pupil, 
Holland. & 1'A U AN 


1 


* 
* 


SHAKESPEARE” 


N. . 
55) L 


For Fa not; but I have 05. ;nlnation to 


as Powell was of Nature ; 35 bow hore I 
ſhrunk to ſee him. in Macbeth ſtep your 
very ſtep, move your mation, and as far as 
diligent imitation would permit, copy, your 
very looks; but ſendbility of heart, the 

,efſential foundation of. every excel} ence 
upon the ſtage, Holland never had. No, 
my favourite fon; as they, who might have 


ſyrcceded you with ſomething of merit like 49 


your 


ad * n 
» o 
* 
. 
s * * 
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your ben, are no mores ahd as now none 
ſuch appears, be prevailed upon not yet to 
quit that ſtage which you tread with ſo 
much credit to yourſelf, and ſo much profit 
. Well as pleaſure to the public. in dhe 
weng ue tte ont thay ar 


tliauqg v. 10 oF; ed 


Mx. GARRICK bile! 


* will not, indeed I cannot, reſiſt your 
forcible rſuaſion ; ; you have a right to 
Coltitnbng, and'T to bey: A year ot two 
longer T. nt contitue my employment, 
TY ſhall r be if virtue be n 
 Taged by any animation which 1 cal give 
to thoſe images. formed by your maſterſy 5 
Had. But after a little longer employ- 
"ment of this kind, 1 uſt adopt the 1 
"men, of "Hdrace'® aud feure in cime. 


Ot -. bed 137.1 JL | 48 


eee 
ſeneſcentem mature anus . ne ( 


ee 3d eee Hos. By. | | 
mor | f 


4 


the 


TT 8 oF 8 
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e mean while be aſſured, paternal ſhade, 


= 
that I will make good uſe ot the hunts you, 
"moo 1 . * 
SHAKESPEARE. 
( , | <2 
Farewel !—remember me. 
F DN. 
4 \ 
_ | 


ah. 2 


DIALOGUE W. 


FIELDING*—COURTNEY MELMOTH, 


FIELDING. 
gre dear Melmoth, Sap tay: N A 


Mz. MELMOTH. 
What! what emotions are theſe ! Surely 
| ſomething extraordinary ; | 
A voice there ſeem'd, which whiſper'd' in m 
ear — „ 


Since the writing of this Dialogue, Mr. Melmoth has 
thought proper to appear in ſuch a variety of characters (par- 
ticularly as Apologif For the Life and Writings of David Hume, 
E/quire), as may give us ſome grounds GEE TIEN v4 
— TRY | , 


„ I 


Ss - 
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FIELDING. 


7 Reason 8 voice, which fomerimes 0 one may | 


hear. 


Yes, dear lively youth, it was xs the voice of 
' ” Reaſon ſpeaking to you by the ſpirit of 
" i: 


- 
Rs 


Max. NME LMO T R. 


of Fielding! Oh father of humour, 
would but a portion of thy Put, like the 
mantle·· :: 


712 1 DING; 


2 
Mx, 


I muſt interrupt you, and in the courſe 
of our converſation will give a reaſon for 
my interruption. Von poſſeſs ſuch an 
a ever-flowing vivacity; ſuch a fund of ge- | 
nuine wit, that your labours (if labours 
they may be called, which ſeem formed 
without trouble) are highly entertaining. 


DIALOGUE IV G 


Ma. 1 E 77 M OTH. 
Four opens. is inex preſlibly grateful. 


bn 


. would be Mole juſtly lo, could it be 


extended to excellencies more valuable; 
could I ſay, that Religion chaſtened your 
humour, and Judgment held the reins' to 


curb your wit—then,” my valuable young 
friend, my commendation would be plea- 
ſutable indeed, becauſe founded on a ſolid 
baſis. But in a writer, where a deep ſenſe 


of Religion ſways not his heart, and ſober 


Judgment guides not his _ believe me, 


10 K en eee ZI vo 
Wi eie a e and Hemour but : a found. 


2 Ma. M E L M O T H. 


Am 1 then accuſed of wanting both theſe 


| requiſites 2 


F 3 FIELD. 


n D1 AL o IV. 


"FIELDING. 


No; of wanting neither, but Lleiog 
both. Your elegant pen, in the exuberance 
and livelineſs of your thoughts, overlooks 
them; could. you be. perſuaded to pay a 
Ari& attention to theſe eſſentials, your 
works would become truly valuable. To 
convince you of your error, and to prove 
the reality of it by. pointing out exception- 


able inſtances, is the chief [purpoſe of my 


| Profeat viſit - hut not the. only purpoſe; 

—applauſe, ſincere and warm and juſt ap- 
plauſe ſhall have its ſhare. . Nor I'de- 
ſpair, by a proper mixture of commenda- 
tion and reproof, to render you an object 
completely, as you are now highly, worthy 
of my attention; for; as your guardian 
ſpirit,” I inform you, that I watch your 
pen; and, capable as it is of producing 
We it ſhall be my 


province 
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bone { proyent te us, aa promote 


Se thewer, 


MX. 3 7 
An information like this awakens my 

Moſt earneſt attention, engages my warm- 
eſt gratitude, and fills my heart with the 
trueſt pleaſure. Improvement is my moſt 
ardent wiſh, and public good the idol of 
my heart. Oh, great maſter of the human 
heart! I profeſs myſelf the warm, the paſ- 


| | fionate admirer of the charms of Virtue; 


I wiſh to promote her ſacred cauſe. With 
your affiftance, what may I not hope for? 
Proceed then, I beſeech you, and the moſt | 


FIELDING. 


| Leruſtyoor warm profeſſions like your 
own hero Bentonus, your heart is open, 


2 full of ſenſibility; aud though 
a | F 4 | Fou 
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you are ſeemingly well verſed in the ways 
of this great town, I know you are not ſo 
| far hackneyed in them as to be hardened by 
| them.—And now where ſhall 1 "A ? So 
wide a field lies before mem 


: 


u. MELMOTH. 


: 


«If: my wiſhes might dire& you, let cen- 
ſure firſt take place: applauſe, if you have 
| applauſe to give, will more gratefully doſe 
yous 0 5 viſit. - i . 
i 4 N 1 
FIELDING. 


A want of method, then, in your Literal | 
Opinions renders. them leſs agreeable. Sterne, 
f fantaſtic, giddy, and ſenfible—Sterne de- 

.. + lighted in that wild wood-note ſtrain of di- 
greſſive and irregular writing, which has 

captivated numberleſs copyiſts, and ſpoiled *' 

them all: you, among the reſt, have been 

drawn too far into the vortex of his giddi- 


. 


3 neſs, and whirled about with a'whimſical, 
and not unfrequently a diſagreeable, irre- 
gularity. I make no doubt but yh⁰ have 
your reaſons to urtze for this deſultory 


masaner of A Ki in 


2 u. MELMOTH., 0 


" Varkety: the ſoul of writing... I judged 
that it relieved the mind from a continued 
attention, by its vn mg and 
"en flights. 


FIELDING. 


- 82 
* 


- Variety is, as you obſerve, the foul of 
writing; but repeated digreſſions, and 
flights under no reſtraint of method, per- 
plex the mind, and by engaging it too 

deeply in purſuit of the almoſt inviſible | 
chain, deſtroy their own end, and weaken 
attention into wearineſs and diſguſt. In- 
deed, my young friend, method is eſſential 
"PIER to 
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fo good writing: and I u may, without 
the imputation of vanity, recommend the 
method which I uſed myſelf. There can» 
nat bea better; and what I humorouſſy 
delivered as an authoritative mandate, under 
the aſſumed title of King of the Realms of 
Hiſtory- writing, I now ſeriouſly urge as 
the only true and juſt method f of com- 
ds kn a moral Nui, which d * 200 


— x Fenndings/ Soak i. hay. _—_— 

+ This our Author mentions in the t Hiftory, book in 
chap. 1. And his words are remarkable, when be ſays, **a 
«« ſwarm of fooliſh Novels and monſtrous Romances will be 
«« produced, either to the great impoveriſhment of Bookſel- 
lers, or to the great laſe of time and depravation.of morals 
« jn the Reader,” One would almoſt fancy he foreſaw that 
Inuedation of weſh x bich hds poured in upon us from the neg- 
RA Hu: The Author of Pompey the birth 


| Offendunt terris hunc tantum fata, nec ultra 
| EY fiaunt 
ve ouly bse l know wits hes followed this method f Kiel. 
ing's, which he has particula;ly- mentiouad in his introdustory 
Chapter to the Second Book, entitled, Of Nothing—a chap- 
ter, by he way, only erte Wend ie the feſt ation of” an 
. linle work. | 


| inflruc« 
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iiuſtructive and entertaining - I appeal, in 

_ what Iam going to ſay, to your own heart, 
Though Sterne touches you frequently with 
beautiful ſtrokes of wit and tenderneſs, yet 
does Uncle Toby (amiable as he is) pleaſe 


Er 


I more, and we will then diſmiſs the ſuhject 


Harriſon ? 198 5 


| 0 MELM OTE. 
He does not. The vivid lightning at a 


diſtance flaſhes ſurpriſe and pleafure upon 


the eye; but the animating light of the fun 
n e different nen. N 


"FTE L DING. 


| ts, lively ſimilitude ſhews no leſs the 


quickneſs, than the juſtice of your appre- 
henſion. But let, me aſk you one queſtion 


of Method, Do you not find more reluc- 


tance to lay down the book, v when engaged 
* 1 BY in 


7 


0 
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in the Hiſtory of a Foundling, than in the 5 
neee WIE Nn * 


7 2 IJ 
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4; 1% Nds re 
FIELDING. 

ves and the charm which 2 —— ? 


4 in the one is Method—and it is Irregularity 
| which ſets. you free in the other. In the 


one you are led on by an agreeable connec- 
tion, which, though pleaſingly varied, you, 
| keep cohſtantly i in view; in the other, you | 
are drawn a thouſand different ways, to the 
3 loſs of that neceſſary chain, which 
vyou as frequently purſue : but, alas ! A 
by imperceptible—and. when. perceived, 

the diſcovery of it does not (indeed no diſ- 
covery can) compenſate for the perplexity 
and trouble or PR. 40 0 | 


„ 
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u. MELMOTH, 


|  Iargue not in defence of the bregular in 
writing ; indeed, it were to no purpoſe to 
attempt it for what you have urged is too 
juſt and true to be contradicted ; and though 
I have. given into this deſultory manner, 
yet I ſee the impropriety of it, and readily 


ſiubſeribe to the ſuperiority of a' chaſter and 


more cor ect Method. Indeed I flatter 
| myſelf, wat I have given proof, that I do 
not always give the reins to a wild i imagi- 


nation ;—my Pupil of Pleaſure moves in 


his career with the moſt dramatic regula» _ 
„ | 
2 FIELDING, 92 
| Ad therefore his hiſtory affords more 
pleaſure than any thing you ever wrote,— _ 
This point thus ſettled, then, we will pro- 
ceed to your delineation of Characters. 
Here you have ſucceeded beyond any writer 
I's x of 
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of your time, and marked the vaſt variety 

with the hand of a maſter: but you have X 
erred in two capital points; one, in paint- 
ing monſters of vice frequently” in too 
pleaſing, as well as always in too ſtrong 
colours; and the other, in not ſufficiently 
guarding yout reader againſt infection from 
ſuch deteſtable company. Ag 


=: This is a charge which, 1 ton =” 
— not ee, 


FIELDING. 


\ Not, perhaps, from me but from . 
olle of this world you certainly did expect 
it; for you have endeavoured to obviate | 


5 oi eee ee e 
. | 


4 
7 Mx. 


Mx. MELMOTH. 


Infeod;Lthinbthit ad ee eee 


« Richardſon for his Lovelace, or, to come 
* nearer home, Fielding for his Blifil “.“ 


FIELDING. 


There was no room for. cenſure. Blifil 
was deteſtable, and he was painted deteſt- 
able; the gauze of hypocriſy which was 
' thrown over him ſufficiently diſcovered the 


. monſter underneath : but had I drawn hitn 


in a dreſs that might have rendered him 


pleaſing, and in a great meaſure caſt his de- 


formity into a ſhade, my end in exhibiting 


his character had been defeated. But you 


have drawn a character, which, though it 


is infamouſly bad, you have yet embelliſhed - 
with ſo many pleaſing traits, and caſt ſuch. 
a luſtre round it by the brightneſs and vi- 


e Piefice Libera Opinions, vol. v. 
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vacity 


4. # 


8 DIALOGUE 1V. 
| wacity of your colouring, that the incau- 


ious reader is apt too much to admire what 
he ought to deteſt. Indeed, this charge 
lies almoſt equally ſtrong againſt the ani 

Ns Lovelace of Richardſon. 


N Ms. MELMOTH. 


Which of * * Eiariters is thus dan- 
Rowe | 


Fl EL DN 95 1 
n young le whom 500 
have repreſented as eaſy, affable, ſenſible, 
polite, witty, and compaſſionate ; and yet N 
this man, thus entertaining and thus caps 
tivating, initiates a young friend in ſcenes 
of debauchery, and then laughs at his re- 
morſe makes a macaroni debauchee his 


 pimp—does" 2a generous action, from no ; 
higher motive than that which induces him 


to eat or eee he would not 
ſeruple, 


l - " 
- P * 13 - 
- 1 o 


4 " 


— 
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bergie, let the conſeguence be what. it 

. maght , to commit adultery—and. to com- 
plete 1 the part of this Character, whom You 2 
deſeribe 8.56 always ready for the vice or 
A the virtue of the moment " he. dies in a 
duel, the victim of falſe honout,—This, FH 
my young and i ingenious friend, is A dan- 
5 gerous picture, ſet off by your agreeable 
pen in golours much too pleaſing. Are 
vou not ſenſible of this? Yes, I ſee you 
are; I perceive that, your heart at this mo- 
ment telle you. chat too much laboured 
f elegance beſtowed upon a vicious charac- 
ter, is only: gilding a poiſon, i in order to ren 
_ it at ode palatable and fatal. 


"54 2 WE 1 M1 U 


3 buch at the recollection, and am con- 
22 But you charged me with not 
* « ſufficiently guarding my reader againſt 


Liberal Opinions, vol. v. p. 22. 7 Ibid. p. 48. 
9 „ the 


9 
— — 
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„ the ibfeQion” of il CharaQcrs.” Here 
1 apprebetid I have been particularly, I 


"7 thould hope : elfettually, cautious. It 
20 hos been 95 conſtant care of my Hikiory 


; to make every contraſt confpiciibus. 7 8 


% Thoſe writers who employ themſelves in 

 # drawing pictures of Virtue; do Her büt 
Balf juſtice: the real gem is fot off by 
the foil; the charms of Beauty Are 
heightened by Deformity : : in like man- 
2 ner, the luſtre of Virtue derives | greater 5 
« « brilliancy from being oppoſed” to the 
« ſquallid appearance of Vice.“ "Every, 
vicious character has its "oppoſite in tie 
courſe of the ftory, and the one may ſerve 
as an antidote to the poiſon of the other. 


8 


0 
- ”,. 


5 e E L DING. Juld A 
* N 48-4 "= > 7 
Not to mention that there i is no contraſt 


0 o the ca apital character of end and | 


EY *1 mat * 


rab p. 0. 3 — 4 
there- 


* * 2 
£5, Ce 
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therefore the poiſon of ſo dangerous an ex- 
ample is left to work in its full force 
vet though contraſts, to other vicious cha- 
tacters may be, as you ſay they are, conſt. 
4 cuous, Mill they want ſtrength; and I am + _ 
8 _ forry to obſerve, that the force of your 
painting, the warmth and glow of your 
imagination, lie on the ſide of Vice. This | 
might be inſtanced in many of the oppo- 
ſites which you have yourſelf pointed out; 
ſuffice it to obſerve, that the Fragment of - 
the Lady is not ſufficiently ſtrong to. eraſe | 
the ill impreſſions formed by the ſyſtem of | 
' the Freethioker. But why was this vile 
ſyſtem; introduced at all ?—What good end 
could it anſwer ?_—This is _ undoubtedly | 
| among the paſſages which, as you 93 5 
certain Editors would have ſuppreſſed. — | 


I had n better if you * dane { lo. 


„„ G 2 | Mx. 


1 
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e rates wy revered monitor, if the maxim 


Vice is a monſter of that frightful mien, 8 k, 


As to be hated, needs but to be ſeen; "4 
it t follows— 


e 5 FIELDING. bs 26 LOT gant 


” : 
* -_ bl "7 1 T7 ? 
4 n . » * 3 * o 


Dear youth, nothing can follow but falle- 
hood from a falſe propoſition If the 
maxim be true —fhe maxim is or 
falſe. To pure unembodied ſpirits, indeed, 

the hatefulneſs of Vice may appear upon 
dhe view; but while the ſoul is clothed ia 
fleſh and blood, the ſight of Vice does not 
always inſpire averſion ; nay, too often i it 
is the object of love. Aſk the voluptuary 
of any kind; aſk the covetous and the proud, 
what conſequence | follows from the daily 
ebe of their vices—will they tell you, 

. hatred? 


as - DIALOGUE W. 85 
| | - | hatred? Alas! I fear not: they will rather 
= own an increafe of their paſſion for them, 
- which they will indulge, with your Draper, Wes 
s let the conſequence be what it might.“ * 
1 3 then, che tinſel of the lines you have 
py quoted had been ſterling gold, your exhibi- | 
tion of the portraits of Vice had been ſer- 
viceable to the cauſe of Virtue ; but the 
ſhining metal proves no better than flimſy 
French wire, and leaves my aſſertion in 
full force, that ſuch deteſtable characters | 
8 had better never be ſhewn to the Public.— 
"i And there is yet a miſchief 1 in them, of | 
which I am ſure you are not aware: by 
publiſhing vicious actions or vicious opi- 
-nions, you ſpread them wherever your book 
is difperſed, through a thouſand channels, 
{ to hearts where, but for you; they had never 
+ found admiſſion. In this caſe, ignorance 
I 4 innocence, as it is moſtlikely that know- 
ledge is corruption; The Freethinker's 
mack - 0-2 GT: | effu- 


86. DIALOGUE, Iv. | 
effuGotis, for inſtance, in the Roundhouſe 
and in the Robin-Hood, ile as bey ape, 
| but far you, had remained « the Sayre. 
| etics where they were delivered, and nat 
have been diffuſed far and wide“ You. 
| ſeem ſurpriſed-; what would vou wen 

| Berk „ 


8 1 Ma. neuen 


Von charge me Fe FIT, truly; | 
but will not. the charge return upon your - 
_ ſelf ? Are not ſome of your Characters of 
a this + ſhocking caſt ? 


3 FIELDING.” had 15 
They are: full 2 5 do I Ss 8 ph | 
Land full ſincerely do I wiſh they had 
never been written: yet let me obſerye, that 
they are but few; and of them, even the 
very worſt are infinitely leſs ſhocking to 
decency and religion, than thoſe which J 
ET 750 e E-. 
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l | - IF inſtanced from your literal pen. But 
{ 3 5 be they what they may, I fnow they are 
. HV If wrong ; I am therefore better qualified to 
e you againſt them; and led by the 
ed * tendeg watchfulneſs of my guardian care, 
175 "as well as ſwayed by the juſteſt reaſon, I 


chte caution yu to forbear, for the future, 
frog var ready. and voſuble pen gn 
ts mmm 


4, ati! _ 1 


 MELMOTH, 


2 acknowledge your, care, and 
pet regard Four caution. . ut you 
ill not leave me, without performing the 
F a promiſe you made at the beginning of our 
4 converſation. Tou ſaid, you would give 
me a reaſon, for your interrupting me, 

when I wiſhed for a portion of your ſpirit 
to deſcend upon me, like the mantle of 
Hlijah: methought there ſeemed more in 

* your interruption than I could comprehend. 

1 8 4 I 28 
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I was awed by a "ſeverity i in your coutte- | 
' nance, Which yet ſeemed tempered by A 
pleaſing benignity. If Ierredin any thing, 
Oh Crore 9g ſet me right. f 


Father of men and angels thou Witt 
not ſuffer this amiable, this well-diſpofed 
mind to ſtray from thee Wonder not, 
dear object of my care, at the warmth of 
my apoſtrophe: I love your honeſt heart, 
-and enjoy the ſweet concern of my office. 
Lou wiſh to know why I interrupted you: 
I will tell you; and the explanation will || 
«had me into a detail, which muſt ase 
ſome harſh and ſevere truths: but will A | 
Profit * them ? 1 know er will n by 
them. f ö 5 2 


* 


Mx ME L M O TH, 


Detain me Neef in painful ebenso. A 


5 r 
. FIELD: 


DA Iv: 0 


FIELDING. 


Tour alluſion to the mantle of Elijah 

was the impropriety I wiſhed to check t— 
this, though modeſt when compared with 
the bold uſe you have made of the lan- 
guaſe of Revelation, was not to be paſſed 
oyer unobſerved ; therefore I interrupted 
you: the ſacred ſtory ought not to be 
treated with familiar freedom“. When 
we walk in the regions of Revelation, 
every ſpot. whereon we tread is holy ground 
it behoves us, therefore, to be cautious of 


, do not like this Interweaving ſcripture phraſes : it is to 
* expoſe thoſe venerable books too much to the hazard of 
1 ridicule; it is, perhaps, ſomething like diveſting the ma- 
% giſtrate of his robes of bonour, and turning him to a mad 
and prejudiced populace in the nakedneſs of a common 
© man. The books of ſcripture are no doubt moſt excellent 
ju themſelves; but their veneration, as the world is, muſt, - 
* like magiſtracy, be in ſome meaſure ſupported by outward, 
4" circumſtance and ceremony. Truth is very amiable vaked 


e —but ſubjected the e by thoſe who have 
v0 taſte of her beauty.” b 


3, — Herring to Mr. Das, Letter v. p. 12. 
| # our- 


oP D;1 A L,0,G,U;E. I 
our ſteps. If, then, this tranſient alluſion 
be not . excuſeable, what ſhall be ſaid for 
thoſe daring, thoſe gigantic inſults ggxinſt 
Heaven, which you (ſurely without abought 
or deſign) have C00 liherally thrown, out in 
numberleſe paſſages of your Libera Gpi- 
ian? When I. conſider them, I almatt 
_ {tremble;cfor. my ward. Dear Melmoth, 
bow could you (whom Ikno to ſhave the 
cauſe of Virtue at your heart and Virtue 
falls to nothing unſupported by Revelation) 
throw ſuch ſhocking inſults on the ſacred 
word, as muſt, if of foree, weaken its in 
fluence, and by conſequence wound that 
Virtue which you wiſh to encourage? It 
vill not produce many inſtances ; too ma | 
© might be produced: but how could you put 
mean alluſions to ſcripture into the mouth 
of Abrahams or make the infamous gal- 
unt of the more” ae 5 in Bis 
70 curſed 
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accurſed letter to ber , ſay of Benignus, 
, * Aſt, and he ee at his purſe, 
„ thoygh ever ſo gently, and be opens it 
un thee ?” Though: theſe two inſtances 
might be ſufficient, yet one more 1 will | 
give, ſo capitally groſs as muſt ſhock. your 
Religion turns pale, and ſtarts at their re- 
peated impieties. Ludicrous reflections 
upon the moſt . ſcene of Reſurrection 
(1 will not quote, and I-/ee you recollect 
them) flaſh upon us every moment, and 
form a moſt horrid glare of jofernal wit: 
and all this from you from you, Who 
ance had thoughts of entering holy orders ! 
from you But I urge too d you 
ſeem affected. 


e Vol. x vi. p oa. 


-» * 
— * 44 
| 


* 
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„ MELMOTH. oh 


RI Er Oh, rightly aan: my" cine 
| | belies my heart, if it does not beſpeak a 
deep'and unaffected” ſenſe of every word 
you utter. I ſee, I feel the force of trath': | 
« How could I,” you ay Les, how indeed 
— I ſuffer the reins to he looſe upon 
the neck of a, luxuriant imagination, and 
| permit i it, in all the wild wantonneſs of an 
efferveſcent and unreſtrained ſpirit, 80 
range over ſacred ground, and trample 
a. daovn its divine produce? Gracious God! 
gy I am aſtoniſhed at myſelf—But hence, ye 
| wild, ye wantonly- profane ideas, I give 5 
to the winds: may ye be ſcattered and loſt, 
the ſport of warring elements; never, 
never from henceforth to enter and corrupt 
che yet- untainted heart of bluſhing inno- 
cence, or to add fuel to that fire, which 
„ * blazes with horrid violence in the 
. 1 I > breaft—- 


— 


* 
1 


/ 
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breaſt of the bold and n. Free- 
thinker.) e OSS 3.916071 


FIELDING. 


2 vals: not interrupt PI warm 1 0 
a l effuſion: it proves that I, have 


not addreſſed you in vain. Continue in 
this mind, and the end of my monition is 
anſwered. And now; let me aſk, does not 
this ſhew the juſtice of what I at firſt-ob- 
| ſerved to you, that a deep ſenſe of religion 
and due judgment were eſſentials in 2 
writer, who would wiſh to ſerve the cauſe 
of Virwe? 


+» 
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11 does: the light of truth beams 995 
me wich krreſiſtible force. 8 


£ * 


FIELDING. 25 


* - Write always. under this n and 


you will attain: that ſummit: of excellence 
I + * 1 =» which 


9 DP1TALoevue If 

which you aim at, You will effectually 
promote the intereſt of Virtue by exhibiting: 
tat luxuriance of fancy, that ferflllity of 
„ invention, that elegance of expreſſion, 

OE WE” 
8 A e e e e en 


ines. 992 


1 I inthe: this Wat —_ e er * 

| eifeurhſcribed,, what becomes of ature} 

| ©. chaxaQerd? Are there not many which 

755 will ovetleap theſe bounds, and yet ſuch as. © 
—— be frequently met with in real life N 


of SN 
Wer Des OED DTN OY Eff 


There are i—bur who would chult 1 
paint Nature in its extreme deformity? 
pee, infeckious, and dilagreeable; 

| ſuch portraits are the children only 05 

depraved heart, "which" delights to dwell + | 

| ö 

upon the vileſt objects: your heart; my 1 
S , 
| Mn, 8 
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6 ; \ & 7 . 88 Vo. hy 
a 1 5 — . * 3 er 
M R. Nl E L M 0 1 H, a x : 


For 4 
11 I know my own hears. it 1s not. But 
ain you favour me with a brief recapitu- 
lation of your. inſtructions ? Oblige me, 
by collecting their ſcattered rays to a point; 
they will thus ſtrike with greater power, 
and make the deeper impreſſion, | 


Dogttncs RTL ne: e | 
Moſt Ae Ever let Katona * 
maker, influence your pen; and be care- 
füll not to permit luxuriant imaginatiofi 
to Hurry you beydnd their bound, 
' Avoiding the Shandean, deſultory way of 
oriting, adopt a method, and let that me- 
thod be mie. As there never was, nor 
ever will be, a perſect Epi Poem, but ſueli 
as: is formed upon the model. of Ho- 
mer and! Virgil ſo there can never bea 
4 evg ee =, 
hich are moſt. like Eieldi in the diviſion ad titles of. the 
pen, are by far the beft and moſt — le. ö 


| 


n | 
Weigl 2 perfect 
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| 

| 

| 

2 
1 
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perfect Moral Hiſtory (the word Novel; is 


ſunk juſtly into diſgrace), which is not 
formed upon the plan of Fielding. Fear 
not by this reſtraint that fancy, and wit, 


and humour, will want room to exert and 
exerciſe their pleaſing powers they will 
have full ſufficient, and will attain that 
agreeable poliſh, and juſt ſuperiority over 


rambling luxuriance, which ſociety civilized 


dy laws exhibits, and which cannot be met 


with in the wild range of unreſtrained bars 


barity. Forbear to put forth a vicious / 


character in pleafing and | captivating co- 
ours: characters indeed ought to _— 
| (otherwiſe they are unnatural); yet, to ren- 


der them uſeful, their virtues ſhould be ſet 
2 in the faireſt point of view, and their vices 
only ſufficiently ſeen to ſhew that they are 
|  odicus,/ and always branded as ſuch. 15A 
| totally vicious character ſhould never be 
drawn at all; for no contraſt can ever de 
Bee = ſufficient | 


*' 
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ſufficient to eraſe the ill imprefiicns which 
that fixes; and even ſuppoſe it were ſuffi- 
cient, the healing of the wound will leave 
a ſcar, and deform the faireſt mind: not 
unfrequently, however, the contraſt is hur- 
ried over as dull, or perhaps not read at all, 
while the poiſon of the vicious character is 
left to work in its full force. ' One thing I 
purpoſely paſſed over, in order to give you 
an example : you are apt to paint ſcenes of 
wantonneſs with a voluptuous warmth ; 
they ought to be treated, as I treat them 
 now—haſtily hinted at, but not deſcribed— 
they are dangerous corruptors of the -hu- 
man heart. Sacred writ, ſhould ever be 
deemed ſacred, and by no means lightly 
introduced into your writings; the leaſt 
error of this kind is a degree of profana- 
tion, and ſuch as your — mo 
n. cautions ww to avoid. £ 


os DIALOGUE IV. 
> Ms. M ELMOTH. 

It is not in words to expreſs my prati- 
tude; expreſſion fail— 


FIELDING. 


No let me cloſe my viſit with that ap- 
plauſe you juſtly merit. - Your heart I 
| know is good, and you are a maſter of the 
paſſions: your wit is flowing, your lan- 
guage is elegantly expreſſive; your hand 
in drawing characters is the hand of a 
maſter, and you unfold the mazes of the 
human heart with uncommon readineſs. 
Wnen you exert your power in the pa- 
_ thetic; you make every fibre of the finer 
affections vibrate, and melt the reader, 
who has but à ſpark of ſenſibility, into 
tears. You vary your characters with a 
happy facility, and give them every mark 
of originality, "Your deſign in your Pupii 
of Pleaſure is great and good: never was 
N 6 | there 
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there a happier thought, than thus to per- 
ſonify Lord Cheſterfield's maxims, and by 
a natural train of events demonſtrate their 
pernicious, their fatal tendency. © Virtue 
looks with a grateful ſmile upon your at- 
tempt, and all the friends of virtue owe 
and give you their warmeſt thanks: in a 
word, this work is, as indeed all your 
other are, excellent; and if your future 
writings be influenced by the inſtructions I 
have given you, they will be amiable 
patterns of life, will ſerve the cauſe of 
_ Virtue moſt effectually, and render you 
(what I think I foreſee you will be) one of 
the firſt writers of the age. 


Farewel, then: my bleſſings on thee ! 
And theſe few precepts ãn thy memory 
See thou character. 
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Bisnor SHERLOCK —SOAME 
*  JENYNS, Esq. 


Mz. JENYMNS. 
HAT mean theſe lines of Milton, 
which I find now the third time 
laid upon my table ! What can they allude 
| to? and who placed them there? 


SHERLOCK. 
T placed them there. 
| Mz. JENYNS. 
 You!—What may this mean?—l1 am as 


little apt to be ſurpriſed, or ſubject to emo- 
H 3 tion, 


1a DIALOGUE V. 
tion, as any man, but ſurely this is extraor» 
dinary: would [ could be favoured with a 
fight of him who thug. unyſually addreſſes 
me! 


: £4. } SHARRET.OCE, 
Now know me, chen, for Sherlock. 


Mx.” ENYN 8. 

1 * thee well, ;—yell do I remember 
the venerable mien of the ableſt advocate 
for Chriſtianity whom theſe later ages have 
produced. Bat, oh friendly ſhade (for are 
the end of your viſit is friendly), "why did 
you place theſe lines fo particularly before 
me? and to what do they allude ? | 

SHERLOCK! 1 

"Rod them/ once thore, and ſee ** you 

cannot WAS enen. 


1 
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Ma. JENYNS. 
Neither man nor angel can diſcern # 
Hypoeriſy : the only evil that walks 
Invifible—except to God alone, 


What of theſe? 
SHERLOCK. , 

. Nay, if your own, heart does not make 
the application, I moſt cerjainly ſhall not. 
JENYNS. "IFN 
Am I then guilty of hypocriſy ? | 

i Lg a 


* 


ke Far be it from me to ſay that: T told 
you that I ſhould not make the application: 
—indeed I cannot. 


Neither man nor ſpirit can diſcern— 


But does or does not your own heart accuſe 
you of inſincerity in your work upon be 
Internal Evidences of the N Reli- 


gion? — 2 . 
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Ms. JENYNS. 


It Jags: not: I wrote, as I profeſs to have 
written'®; from a conviction of the divine . 


original of this religion. 


SHERLOCK. 

. - Imwſt believe you: but as this is the caſe, 
I purpoſe to ſhew you, that you have not 
treated "Chriſtianity as if you wiſhed to 
ſerve its cauſe; that you have argued 
weakly; which, if not deſigned, is not to 
be accounted for in a writer of your ac- 
knowledged judgment and good ſenſe; 
that you have uſed many expreſſions car- 
| rying with them an air of ridicule, which, 
- if ſerious, are on ſuch a ſubject unaccount- 
able; that you have furniſhed Deiſts and 
- Freethinkers with unanſwered arguments 

againſt the cauſe of religion; a conduct 
which can .ſcarcely be deduced from the 


page penult. 
3 ; friend- 
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friendſhip you profeſs to it ; and that you 
have enforced your arguments, and drawn 
up your concluſion, . with ſuch liſtleſſneſs, 


and in ſuch a ſtyle of rock- -water, as if you 
did not with to Fee them ws 


OA JENYNS. 


You preſs me cloſely, I confeſs; I am 
not, however, conſcious of the juſtice of your 
obſervations ; if 1 am favoured with them 
more fully, they will more probably have 
| their dueeffet, 


SHERLOCK. 


You' have not — Chriſtianity as if 
you wiſhed to ſerve its cauſe; for there is 
an air of levity (endeavoured indeed to be 
diſguiſed and ſuppreſſed, but yet frequently 
diſcernible) which in general runs through 
your work; and there are many hints 
thrown out (cautioully, 1 it is true, and co- 

vertly) 


j 
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wy) of doubt, which ſerve to weaken 


the cauſe = are defending. 


. JENYNSs.” 


You will 7 me with igftances of 
theſe'arts. I know you do — expect to 
be credited upon the r of your 
aſſertion. 


- 
: b 1 if 1 % 
1 5 - $3. 4 


Loe ee * 


70 give inftances of your eaſy levity, 
+ were to quote too large a portion of your 
book; yet two or three of them 1 will 

give you. Speaking of the rewards of 
Chriſtianity, you ſay, © Previous to the 
« preaching of Chriſt and his apoſtles, no 
« ſuch prize Was ever hung out to man; 
« kind *. Do you, Sir, mention Heaven 
in mh «ya terms as you would a laced 
hat or a ſaddle at a boxing-match or a 
Pins foot Py And yet this W Wis de- 


. P. _ 


lt 
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grading, contemiptious phraſe, you are ſo 
| . of a as to repeat a few leaves farther. 6 


2 AN 


| Ma. J E N YN * 
_ Surely it were to examine too We 
thus to catch at words; which might not 
de intended in the light you view them, 
but ſhould be conſidered as merely incor- 
rect, and ſuch as enges fall mn 
graveſt pen. 2 1 Aldno 


SHERLOCK, 
Improbable as it is, it may be poſſible ; 
but from light words I will paſs to higher 
| ſentences, of which, to me at leaſt, the 
whole firſt propoſition is compoſed : you 
there fit down to argue, with a moſt af- 
fected gravity of countenance, that there is 
now extant a book called the New Teſtament 3 1 
which i is juſt as wiſe an undertaking as to 
prove, with formal reaſoning, that one is 


One, 
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one, and that two and two make four *.— 
Very little need be ſaid to eſtabliſ !”— 
Yes, truly, very little indeed; and yet you 
have expended nearly ſix pages upon the 
ſubject; one f of which is wholly taken up 
in enumerating, with moſt minute particu- 

larity, all the objections againſt the validity 


of this book, which you could poſſibly 


think of: and not one of them have you 
troubled aa to anſwer. 


IENYNS. AEST 


That would have been to wander from 
the point. ö 


SHERLOCK. N 
| Perhaps fs; but ſurely it was much 
more wandering from the point to propoſe 
chem at all. If your heart was friendly to 
the cauſe of Chriſtianity, how could you 
take the pains (for I am ſure it muſt coſt 
2 N +P. 15. 
„ no 
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no little pains) 10 recolle& this ſceptical | 
detail ?—* with which,” you very coolly 
add, « you ſhall not contend.” — —All that 


4 you aſſert (good man!) is a plain fact 


which cannot be denied, that - men the 
fun paſſes over the meridian it is noon-day— 
that ſuch writings do now exiſt.” — 
Much in the ſame ftrain, but conveying 
ſill more ludicrous ideas, do you conclude 
your ſecond propoſition ; © Of theſe facts 
no man who has eyes to read, or ears to 
* hear, can entertain a doubt; becauſe— 
e there are the books, and in them is this 
<« religion.” — Juſt in the light ſtyle of the 
Juggler's addreſs—Lookye, gentlemen, all is 
fair; —you cannot be decerued——becauſe— 
here are my cups, and in them are the balls. 


Ma, JENYNS, 


Surely you ſtrangely pervert my mean-. 
ing. | ay Ant 


„ 


8 HE R- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
N 
| 
| 
| 
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SHERLOCK: 


Ik 1 do, it is not intentionally : 1 ſpeak 
but the dictates of my own mind—the na- 
tural thoughts which firſt ſtruck me on 
ſeeing theſe pallages. %# 


b IEN INS. ; 


But is it not uſual, with accurate rea- 
foners, to lay down certain ſelf-evident 
propoſitions as. foundations for their future 
arguments ? And is it not a fure and rea- 

ſonable method? 25:58 W en 


| 8 H E R L O CK. | | 
Ves; but if they are ſelf-evident,” why 

fit down to prove them? This is an ab- 
ſurdity peculiar to the philoſophers of the 
preſent age, and well has a late ingenious 
writer expoſed it. If the attempt be ſe- 
rious, it ſerves only to perplex and con- 


0 Dr * Beattie, 


found 


y 
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found our ideas; if «otherwiſe, it is 3 
ſpecies of humour moſt miſerably. miſplaced = 
on an important ſubject; and, in either 
caſe, is utterly unjuſtiſiable. But let theſe 
. obſervations ſuffice for the ſubject of levity; 
I will next point out ſome hints of doubt 
which you interſperſed, and which ſerve to 
weaken the cauſe you profeſs. to defend. 
I paſs by three flight hints in the firſt five 
pages of your book, to come to the follow- 
ing: I will venture to afficm, that Chriſ- 
e tianity is not the offspring of fraud or 
fiction j ſuch, on a ſuperficial view, 1 
% know it muſt appear to any man of good 
e ſenſe . And will you venture to 
affirm the latter part of this ſentence, as 
well as the former? Surely this is ex- 
preſſed in a moſt unguarded manner. I, 
on the other hand, will venture to affirm, 
chat Chriſtianity, even on the ſlighteſt and 


F. 6. 


moſt 
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moſt ſuperficial view, cannot appear the 
offspring of fraud or fiftion to any man of 


common ſenſe*. A ſuperficial view is the 


utmoſt that a vaſt majority of mankind can 


poſſibly give to their religion; and fo 


forcible is its power, and ſo clear its native 
beauty, that to ſuch' a view, as well as to 
the moſt accurate, it will appear in the ge- 
nuine luſtre of unſullied truth. In another 
place you ſay, Theſe are all plain facts, too 


 * glaring to be contradicted; and therefore, 
_ 4. whatever we may think of the authority 


* of the books, the relations which they 


contain, or the inſpiration of the authors, 
of theſe facts no man, who hath eyes to 
<4 read, or ears to hear, can entertain a 


> doubt f. What a mixture does this 


ſentence ein! what inſinuations, un- 


friendly to the Chriſtian cauſe, are here 
thrown out! and merely for the — of 


. 184 of Mr. leer. Book. 11. 
what 
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what you beſt know, for I will not pretend 


to ſay.— Whatever we may think!“ 
Why, Sir, let me aſk you, did you inſert, 
theſe hints in the body of a ſentence which 

required them not? | 


Mx, JENYNS. 


11 — to me that te ſentence did 


WP 


SHERLOCK. 


| Tt could require them foes no \ goa bo 
end: it is complete without them. But 
you have a happy art, an unhappy 1 
ſhould ſay, of throwing cold water upon 
a glowing flame, and of expreſſing your- 
ſelf as if you feared to convince too much: 
this appears ſtrongly in the ſentences 1 
have quoted; and ſometimes à flight word 
or two (which on à curſory view might 
paſs unnoticed, but when * conſidered 
1 cannot 
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ceunnot but be obſerved) thrown in as it were 
 careleſdly;, ſhall weaken the aim of a ſen- 


tetice which without it wete excellent. 


What can we think of the words which 


cloſe the following aſſertion? It is well 
* worth every man's while, who either is 
© or intends to be virtuous, to believe 


* Chtiſtiatity, / he cum If he can!— 


Where was the neceſſity for theſe words, or 
what was the purpoſe of them, unleſs to 


inſinuate that it was very pollible”c that he 
AR Et RY | * 1 


. 


you have given ſhould be underſtood in the 
light you repreſent them. The generality 
of my readers view them not thus; if they 
had, my book would never. have. met with 
* general applauſe. 


2 p. 113. b - #1 
8 HER 
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18 grant it: | and the proof you bring chat 
Es readers, i in general, have bot thus un- x 
rig you, is very firong; ; but for il this 
matiy reaſons may be gi given. Faſhion, ex ex- 
tehding it itſelf in circles | far and v from 
the center of the court, would have: a mighty 
influence; and a curſory rtiatiner of read - 
ings your eaſy and ſpecious manner of writ- 
ing, your profeſſions of, convitionz all con- 
ſpire to account for the fayourable recep- 
tion your book | has met with; but if the 
| quick-eyed deiſt or eager libertine view 
theſe paſſages i in the light in which, indeed, 
1 think, they naturally preſent themſelves, 
will they not with reaſon deem you the 
friend of their cauſe, and triumph in the 


diſcovery? 3 


I 2 | : Ms. 
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Mz. JENYNS. 


How that may be, I pretend not to ſay; 
I am, however, willing to abide by the 
conſequences. But will you now point out 
to me how, and where, I have argued 
weakly ?—I may have done it, perhaps ; ; 
but, at enn, I a am not conſcious of i it. 4 


8 HE R L OC k. ng. 

In your third propoſition, where' you 
treat diffuſely on the ſubject of falſe and 
fictitious virtues, there is an unaccountable 
mixture of truth and falſehood: the truth 
and ſound reaſoning are what might have 
been expected from you; but the falſehood ; 
and weak arguing are matters of ſurpriſe i in 
a profeſſed friend, and one who is fo very 
capable of better things. You juſtly ob- 
ſerve, that Chriſtianity has neglected the 
falſe virtues of heatheniſm, and delivered 
many new and excellent precepts. | This 
r | undoubted 
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undoubted truth you have endeavoured to N 
prove by ſome undeniable -inſtances ; but 
you have thrown in others utterly falſe, 


and added arguments contemptibly weak. 


| Mx. JENYNS.- 
I wait to hear 5 Fe 


SHERLOCK. 


Les; and to hear them with the ſame - 
ſens froid with which you wrote them. You 
converſe with me in the ſame ſpirit in which 
you write; but I wonder not at it—it is na- 
tural. After having juſtly degraded valour 
from the rank of Chriſtian virtues, as being 
merely the effect of animal ſpirits, you 
proceed to lower patriotiſm and friendſhip 
in the ſame manner. And firſt beſtowing 
a ſneer'® of contempt upon the love of our 
country, you proceed to declare, that this 


3 virtue 


&S 


— — — — * 2 — K — . — 1—— — — — 1 marr * 
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- with-Chriſtian benevolence, - That country 
in which a man is born, which. ſupports 
him by equal government, and defends his 


tries, as he does his own. particular family 


F 
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virtue 6s counteracts t the extenſive benevo- | 
5 lence « of the Chriftizn, religion ; . an aſ⸗ 
fertion utterly falſe and vnjuſtifighl and 
which, if allowed good, would, in jt . 


tenſive progreſs, Gflolve the cloſeſt ties of 


The LOA * and all Fl charities - 
Of father, ſon, and brother 


would prove, that the care and love of a 


man's family (which yet whoever neglects, 
is worſe than an infide};*.) are incompatible 


life and property with its juſt laws, i in 
a larger view, his family his more extend 


ed relationſhip and he cannot hut love 


it as much in preference above other coun- 


above other families around him ;—yes, and 


9 1 Tim,. v. 8. 
1 f with 


— 
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with a love as juſtifiable by the laws of re- 
ligion and reaſon. * Chriſtianity,” you ſay, 
commands us to love all mankind”—And 

you ſay true; but when you add, that . pa- 

triotiſm commands us to oppreſs all other 
„ countries to advance the imaginary pro- 

* ſperity of our own,” you add what is 
palpably falfe. Where is the patriotiſm 
Which avows ſo vile a prineiple ? The fa- 
vage amor patrie of ancient Rome might 
and did. avow it; but that love of our 
coun try. which has eyer glowed i in the 
boſom of Britons, rejects the aſſertion as a2 
mean and deſpicable ee IF, 


rns 


It ſhould Gti then. that I am a miſtaken 
ia my idea of patriotiſm, ; will you give 
me juſter notions. of it? 


" 1% - $HER- 
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' Patriotiſm. i is a 3 defence. of... our 
country. againſt wrong and oppreſſton: it 
will not, as you unjuſtly inſinuate, ſeek 
occaſion, regardleſs of right or wrong, to 
oppreſs and trample upon other countries, 
but is reſolved to defend, and, as far as in 

its power, prevent the ruin of i its own; ; and 
this juſt | reſolution ſprings from that fame 
love which a man bears to his own, , family, 
extended to his own country ; z. and to tell a 
man that he muſt not love bis country 
above other countries, is as great an ab- 
ſurdity, as if you gravely informed him, 
that he muſt not love his own family more 
than other families. This juſt idea of it 
will ſerve to expole the futility of your aſ- 
ſertion, that “ patriotiſm commands us to 
e oppreſs all other countries to advance the 
10 imaginary proſperity of our own; for 
with 59 juſtice might you urge, that a 
love 
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love of our family commands us to oppreſs 
all other families to advance the imagitiaty 
proſperity f our own.” Tie Natter mä be 
the wiſdom,” and the former the glory, of 
a vain and wicked world ; but neither of 
them are derived from the ſacred fountains 
of love of our families and love of our 
country, which are, in fäct, one and the 


ſame thing, and toward both which we are 
held in the tendereſt tes by the precepts 


| 03.340 1D SY5 

of nn * 

46 eee an Nas ot beowolls 
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If Lam thus miſtake on . ev 
patriotiſm—for that of friendſhip 1 have 
ſurely laid a firmer fouhdation, 4 Hawn 


| | ah. 54 135 
rk , * T3 — A 481 N 


boek ett Baar 


"Nay; ; but no foundation at all : 1 can 
| conceive you to be perfectly in earneſt on 
the ſubject of patriotiſm, and I wi// ſuppoſe 
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the ſame ſincerity in what you fay of 
trieodſpip: but it is matter of aſtoniſhment 


to me to obſerve. ou: laying, that friend- 
i ſhip could gain no admittance to the 
« precepts of Chriſtianity, nor meet with 
« recommendation from it,” when it ig 
both- recommended. by example, and en- 
foxced by precgpt. I preſume you will not 
ſays Wat becauſe: the. word Friend(bip, is 
not particularly mentioned, the thing itſelf 
is no where enforced: but if words may be 
allowed to convey any meaning, can hay 
_ expreſſions more forcibly inculcate friend- 
ſhip. chan ſuch a, theſe : © Love as hre- 
« thren d. Let brotherly love conti- 
aue f.“ 1 love be without diflimu- 
« lation +.” Let us not love in word 
© andin tongue; but in deed and in truth $.” 
Fou;wiſh, peehahs:} ye. that theſe exyeel- 
et, . 38. + Heb. . .. 
r e. 


ſions 
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fiqns are to be underftopd-in the extehſive 


ſenſe of comprehending. all the world; 
what then can we think of the following 
** wiſh : © The Lord make you to 
increaſe and abound i in love one towards 
6 another, and | towards a all the world *!”— 
| What deſpicable tautology is this, if the 
firſt part of the ſentence means the ſame 
as the laſt; if the wards one tawards an- 


uber be underſtood as reſpeQipg all man- 
kind, and not as, relative to, the particular 
es, ariſing from, intimate affectipn, and 
(if. you, will allow the expreſſion) friend- 
ſhip! But the thing is too plain to require 
a further proof : the Chriſtian religion en- 
Joins friendſhip in the moſt affectionate 
terms, as well as recommends it by the 
praQige of ity firſt; and trueſt votaries. In 
what, light can we regard the affection of 
our Redecmer for the beloved apoſtle, but 


22 
K 1 Theſſ. Mil 12. 
* 
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ren 


FLO all of them 2 friend.. 125 ſtrong 
an n example of friendſhip 4 75 St. Paul thew 
tenderneſs does _ =% a more than 


common regard to Philemon, as well as 
affe&tion for Oneſimus! agen 


1 . 5 
* " - 1 * „ # „1. = s 8 " 
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ae Mears) es Be 
I am, it ſeems, unfortunate i in two" of 
my inftances of falſe virtue out of three: 
vatour, then, is the only fiQtitious one which 
may be allowed with reaſon to be fititious, 
and to be overlooked by the Chriſtian reli- 
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2 SHERLOC r 
What think you, Sir, of that edel 
contempt of pain as an evil, which you 
know ranked High in the eſtimation of the 
„John xv. 14, 15. 

baughty 
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baughty Romans? You well know its 


pr oud and unnatural dictates; the high ve- 


neration it claimed and received, as well as 


how little it deſer ved the ſmalleſt hare of 
reſpect; and yet this was the virtue taught 
by philoſophets, and cultivated by ſenators 
and heroes the boaſt and bane of Brutus 
and of Cato. This proud virtue could find 
no place among the meck and humble 
| dictates of Chriſtianity; which taught a re- 
ſignation under afflictions, upon different a 
principles from the .Stoic,. and built the 
Chriſtian's contempt of pain and death up- 
on the finm foundation of a happy immor- 
tality. This vain and empty ſtoĩciſm I ex- 
pected to have found pointed out by you, as 
one of the firſt in the catalogue of falſe 
virtues; and well was your elegant pen 
qualified to expoſe its flimſy colouring. 
Be this, however, as it may: let me | 
next deſire you to conſider the manner in 


which 
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which you have treated the tiew precefits 
inculeated by Chriſtianity : the fitſt of theſe 
is humility—a terrible ſtumbling-block it 
the way of modern deifts, and which bil 
chuſe to ſtyle PLoHitfe of Hpitil. You ate 
not 40 be told, that theſe words, however 
good their real meaning, convey to the ge- 
nerality of readers @ mean and deſpicable 
idea; they ought therefore to be av ẽd: 
but you ſeem to be particularly fond of 
them, and very frequently repeat thief. 
Surely there never were two ſtrauger ſeti- 
tences on one and the fine filjet, thad 
the following: By poorneſs of ſpitit is 
« to be underftood a diſpoſition of mind, 
% meek, humble, ſubmiffive to power, and 
void of ambition . 4 Pride was not 
« made for man, but humility; meekneſb, 
and reſignation; chat is, poorneſs of ſpirit.” 
Wbat chiming, and being © and repeat 


| | p. 64. | . f 
{ ; +. "oF 


ing is here! Will this reproſentation ufa 
Chriſtian victue, think ye, ſerve the Chrif. 
dan cauſe ? Is it ſerious ? Well; be it ſo: 


enemy of Chriſtianity, who ſpeaks in mich 
the ſame ſtrain of the fame virtue, fuch fo 


lemn ridicute miglit be natural; but in 


you, 4 profeſſed friend, I cannot think it 
fuch's e eee 
| poets org 


Om rns ; 


Von fem te Have expected much and 
to have bren much diſappoftitecd; but by 
endeavouring to diſprove what I have fare, 
do you not artzue againft thoſt Chriſtiati 
virtnes which L have produced e on 


SHERLOCK. 
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pectations were high, from a ſenſe of your 


. | great 


\ 
> 


g * 
% 


great merit and enlarged capacity. What 
my diſappointment was, may then natu- 


rally be conceived. You aſk me, however, 


a queſtion which, I. own, ſeems; fairly to 

ariſe from what I have ſaid. But you laid 
me under 'A difficulty, by intermixing ob- 
jectible and allowable paſſages ſo artfully 
and effectually, that it is no eaſy. matter to 
root up the tares without hazarding the 
wheat alſo: this in an enemy would be 
deemed artful; in a friend it muſt, at leaſt, 
be looked upo as careleſs, -* Thus, in the 
very next particular of forgiveneſs of in- 
juries, you make many juſt and excellent 
obſervations, but ſupport. them at the ſame 
time with | ſuch extravagant falſchoods 


| (uon tali auxilio, nec defenſaribus iſtit) 


as muſt injure the cauſe you profeſs to 
ſerve. You ſay, that «* the wiſeſt moraliſts 
of the wiſeſt nations and ages repreſent- | 
— 6 a mark of a 
1297 6 noble 


Andie mitd.“ Now here I will venture 

to affirm, that you muſt know to the con 

| trary* tow then could you fay this?" You 
are, I am fure, well endugh "acquainted 
with the Greek and Roman writers; to 
know, that if ſome repreſented things as 
you . repreſent them, others, and thoſe of 
the higheſt character, N a 828 differ- 


ent language. 
Aer non dicet idem, nee mite Thillts 
" Tngeniomn 7. 14 11 0 $ ; „ 73 C1116} 


* * 
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neſs 1 in the ſtrongeſt terms; and immediate- 


| preſs contradiction to what you aflert, 


81 GOV... 
1q FA 
Win 
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4 nf ee ee whth, the 
pirit of Epictetus, whoſe conſtant precept 
IP * Javecal. 54. 2d. | 


e this, you kyow, Juvenal beats wit-- 


h after adds, as his own opinion, an We | 
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was, Bear aud ſorbear; and Who, in his 

book of morals 9, expteſily treats of the 

| meanneſs of revenge. Now, what what poſſible 

good end can it anſwer, to urge bad 
Me as et. 


Mn, JENY Ns.” 25 


en 


7; { 171, 
ES 1314 © +4 2454 % 
, I muſt confeſs. F G 2 
„ . . oy 4 
7 * o 


TY 8 £4 * 
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PE ee 


\;:Miy:then did-you.; urge it ? ofa ger- 
nr every perſon who is 1 with 
the authors above mentioned, muſt Eber 
wonder at your careleſſneſs 1 in overlooking 
» _ tuck paſſages, or your ,weakneſs in attri- 
 buting falſe doctrines to the writers. Thus 

o, vou fay, in direct oppolition ne bt the 
'truth, that „ the moſt celebrated viitwes of 
© the ancients were, high ſpirit, intrepid 
6! garage; and Nr relentinent ;" 
, 3 "that -- S 1 Rug! 


* | un. c. 0. $5. 
42 5 6 77 | A | Impiger, 
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Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 

« was the portrait of the moſt illuſtrious 
hero, drawn by ope of the firſt poets of 
.- antiquity.” © Now, i implacable reſent- 
ment was not one of the moſt celebrated 
Virtues of antiquity; for it was no virtue 
at all: and you muſt very well know, that 
the chief deſigu of Homer, by and through 
his whole poem, was to ſhew the milchiefs 
of an implacable reſentment, and to to. brapd 
nn font deepeſt die. By STAT 


_ 


; 


: 
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Z 1 vo have pyinted SIM 25 
ticular which I overlooked ; but ful we 
tenor of what I have ſaid on the 
ſubje®t of the new precepts of Chriſtianity 


is Juſt: * ſuch 3 Pl the ſuperior « n | 
of the Chriſtian * 


* 


18 
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' Ton me © you will not think i it t neceſſary to 
urge its ſuperior excellence, which, I pre- 


ſume, you are ſenſible needs not | be ſup- 
ported at the expence of truth. \ And yet 
of this u unjuſtifiable method. you-have given 
anothe remarkable inſtance, i in a long and 
warm pat paſlage, wherein you, aflert, that 
Brutus anc Cato were 3 inferior | in virtue to 


. 


Wieffaffna 3 and Heliogabalps : you remem- 


AI K It 


ber it, I dare fay 5. It is too long to quote; 
but the plain and evident meaning of it is, 
that the perſons Who are engaged 
pratiice of vices, which they "ALD 10 be 
dice, art more admiſſible auto the ling- 
dom of heaven, than the perſons who are 
engaged in the pradtice « of . which yet 


G Raf 21 


they believe to be virtues, 28 
: Ong or ae MD ad? 7 


Fe F. 91, ; 7 
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1% 
ſays, that 1 ad publicans and harlots en- 
«ter the kingdom of * before the 
eee r 


10 <4 . Per rant 


eee 
tele, indeed, that you had thar text 


in mind when you penned the above wo - 
| traordinary aſſertion. But you know the 


reaſon. given is, the repentance of ſuch fig- 
ners; ; to which they would ſooner | be moved 
| than the proud and ſelf-ſufficient Phariſee. 
| Now the caſe of the Epicure and ſtrumpet, 
whom you tacitly and comparatively ap- 
plaud, is evidently different; and your aſ- 
ſertion againſt Brutus and Cato may be 
overturned by a ſentence. of our Redeemer, 


much more to the purpoſe of the ſubject 
apes ns And that ſervaut which knew 


—S 


the doctrine of Chin, * 


* 
$ 


| x 
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* his maſter's will, and prepared not him- 


. & ſelf, neither did actotding to his will, 


„ halt be beaten with many ſtripes z but 

he that knew it not, and yet did commit 
« things worthy of firipes, ſhall be beaten 
« with few ſtripes % Helipgabalus and 


Mieſſalina were brutes, and they knew that 


they were brutes, in vice j Brutus and Cato 
were the votaties of falſe, but they knew 
not that.it was falſe, virtue : how much ſu- 

perior in excellence they were, then, to tho | 
monſters whom you have thought fit to 
repreſent as more admiſſible into heaven, in 
the horrid and fantaſtic dreſs of all 7bzir 
profligacy about them, cool and unprejudiced 

reaſon will i; in n obe momeat determine. * 


INI. 


Ere this th is diſmiſſed, Hg leave 
w e in order to be underſtood. 


4 LE, 
eke ü, 4%, 66. | 
1 * 26 — © J mean 
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I mean not to paſe any cenſure on the 
66 principles of valour, patriotiſm, or ho- 


nour; they may be uſeful, perhaps ne- 
« ceflary, in the commerce and buſineſs of 


1 thoſe. who are actusted by them may be 
0 virtuous, honeſt, and even religious men: 
all that I aſſert is, that they canast be 
* 


-- 
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9 . And is thisall thar you afſere? 8 
den leon the contrary, I aſſert, that the 
man of valour, or active courage. may be 
a very good Chriſtian, if he does not exert 
his ſpirit in an improper manner, and on 
_ improper occaſions. © His courage, it is 

true, ariſes from the ſame animal ſpirits as 

animate the ſturdy maſtiff, or the horſe | 
that neighs for the battle; it is, as you 


1 7. 93. 
K 4 juſtly 
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juſtly obſerve, conſtitutional. Forgive him 
this fault of his nature, but do not de- 
prive him of his Chriſtianity. And, again, 


on the point of patriotiſm, I aſſert, that a 
anne ute tie enen undd yer bew ef 
good Chriſtian; nay he cannot be a good 
Chriſtian without it, any more than he can 
without a love for his family and both 
for one and the ſame reaſon. But this I 
have before conſidered; and as I appre- 
hend that I weary you . with continued 
diſapprobation, I will, for a while, change 
the ſcene, and relieve you by paying that 
juſt tribute of commendation, which, on 


ſome occaſions, y you well deſerve. Mp $28ts + 
0D Wia 


* 4 | 


1 
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goodneſs of your deſign, however executed; 
The internal evidences of the Chriſtian re- 


ligion, which you had produced, are great 


and ſtrong, and in many places well ſup- 
ported: you have ſtruck out a beautiful 
thought, why religion was not delivered 
ſyſtematically f; and your proof of that 
common principle, that the preſent life is 
only a ſtate of probation, is ne and un- 
common 4; it is worthy of you, as plead- 
ing the ſacred cauſe of Chriſtianity, and is 
well conducted, expreflive, ſtrong, and con- 
vincing. Your comment on ſeveral beau- 
ties of ſcripture F, which you have ſelected, 
is good, and animated with a warmth that 
the divine ſubject naturally n * | 


„. $—23, 7 1% 
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| your reaſons why forgiveneſs of i injuries is 
a noble virtue, are ſuch as carry conviction 
with them, and muſſ carry it to the moſt 
implacable breaſt. The new birth f, which 

original meaning, vou have placed in that 
by its divine Author. And the ſubject of 
faith, on which volumes have been written, 
mind, a few pages of yours have done 
dear juſtice to, — _—— 15 


v8 | SE 29 7750 


bys . JE NYNS. Wat 
_. You den 10 pauſe; and iis bie, 
indod yo have ſelected err nee 
ame. Point 2019 1H. 248 
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1 will mention only one, where D more 
might be produced ; but that one is laid 
down with ſuch minute exactneſs, pointed x 
to with ſo extended a finger, that it ſhould 
ſeem as if) you were exceedingly unwilling 
it ſhould be overlooked. The paſſage T ig 
too long to quote ; but you. will inſtantly 


. 


Bae Si un edges 
which are produced and anſwered, from. p. 116. to the 180th. 
it cannot but be obſerved, that many of them are propoſed 
with much greater force 3 


7 . 30, 31, &c, 
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recollect it when tell you, that oh have 
introduced. it with a moſt abſurd and falſe 
obſection; „ and which, ſurely, - none ever 
did or ever could make; and then you add, 
* that they ſhould reverſe their argument, 
and give it“ —in a manner which you 
give for them with a cautious particulazity; 
concluding with an obſervation, that this 
« would be an argument worthy of ra- 
« + yonal, deiſts, and demand a reſpectful | 
6c ' attention.” : es, and not only that, 
but it is an argument which not one : deift 
in a thouſand would have thought of but 
for you; and undoubtedly you receive their | 
thanks for furniſhing them with it. 'Upon 
ibis ſubject I will only obſerve, that it is 
bot uſual with a warm friend to furniſh 
enemies with weapons, which mighe wound 
. cauſe uo P 
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"I muſt confels, that. this conyerſation, has 


lurpriſed, me extremely: ſo little did 1 
imagine that I ſhould 78 ſuſpected of 


coldneſs in the cauſe of Chriſtianity, I even 
. aſſured. myſelf that my work would be 


looked upon : a8 the/watk f ſome en- 


* thufiaſt-br methodiſt , ſome beggar;' or 
dome amn 2d: a Him bi guad 


its 377 64 11 10 80 212 207 Ter SIT 
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Indeed. you;peed. de Under no apprehen- 
ſions of that ſort, for they are very idle 


ones. No man in his ſober ſenſes will ever 
miſtake you for an enthuſiaſt, or methodiſt; 
ſuch, ſpirits. write not in che ſtrain of Four 


poverty or, of madneſs there is tos much 


hyclipeſs for a mind deprefſed wich pover- 


0 A F. 189. ug 
LORE | | ty, 
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work; nor, are there in it more marke of 
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ty, and too much connection for one warp- 
ed with madneſs. You might, therefore, 
have ſpared your affurarices, that the * au- 
4. thor is ene from all theſe 

9 0 5165 L rd FL n, 


TJ Tf 
: * 


Gain Jo l 54 Ai 258902 
Ma. Ern eri 
wt Ns All theſo things the world 
will judge; and I apprehend, that what I 
have ſaid will have the good effect to con- 
vince infidels, ** that, notwithſtanding all 
* unfavourable appearances, n 
* may nor be ultogettier artiſlcs *.” 


bf dir 909 en 191 ls 1 on 
2999 Hi e H-E R L o . 0/7; 
1 appearances! and not 4b 
N artifice I- What expreſſions !—and 
from the mouth of a friend But be it ſo 
extraordinary ſtrain—as indeed I hall on 


P. 188. 
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3 
ſerved and enlarged; upon in your work, to 
come to one paſſage, witk:my thoughts on 7 
which-1I ſhall relieve your -wearied- atten · 
amn Airy 5g 

b ohh JT * . oy? 
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68 
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1 8 the "time would fail me to ll of 
your large and unwarrantable grants ta in- 
hidels and deiſts *, and your no leſs anjuſli- | 


fiable concluſions drawn from thoſe grants; 
Der "your. (what name ſhall I give to 
Toch— ch) expreſſions on St. Paul's ſhipwreck, 
his cloke, his "parchments3—or your” ob- 
ſervations on e 1 or your Jane 
Se 3H dig mon 19%s fl, woe heabel Dc as. 2 
% p. tk. $1673: 4 Wini n= 7i2w yy 
TP. Fg PR ORF e SY 
he naged without certain degrees of violence, corruption, and 
OO 4 „ impoſition.“ 
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rect tottebdiettog to what you bifole/ with 


_ « of irreliſtible;cvjdenge.$,” or your ob- 
* ſerystion, that * a fiat 
1 dily \perfettion. ſeem 


„ 1 If. 


ng, mat e perpetual patienee A u- 
Antes ind iniſullts muſt eggry day provoke 
nee iuſults and new injuries * in di- 


grenter truth, alſerted;” * thut fuch 'a dif- 
1 poſition would, at Jaſt, conquer the moſt 
« obdurate hearts, and we ſhould have no 
„ cherfies” to forgive f.. Why ſhould I 
remark your oblique hint on . the want 


metal and po- 


cems, to our 1 
. ai 

« o 'be more conkiſtent wich juſtice apa 

e I ga 190 ann £08 7, nas, l. 


. 


of Fiejding's excellent e yop-pot kyow, 


 «« Dodtor, that this is corrupt a nation as ever under 


« the fon? And would You think of goveining ſach a na- 


«+ tion-by, the dna principles of, hoaeſty, and andrality 2”— 
Amelia, b. i. c 2. 


p. 136. Tram og i 2001350121 
| r f. 70. Indeed the whole chapter from which ts above 


is quoted, is as well an iĩnimitable picture of matters political, 
25 a complete illuſtration of our Author's doe 
| "ns * n : ein 031192 n bogen * 
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| « reaſon h “or your aſſertion (for i it is in 


fact no leſs), that the ( majority of man- 


« kind can form no other idea of this re- 
% velation, than that of a confuſed rhap- 
« ſody of fictions and abſurdities. 


N Ins. 


Here are heads enoW, ſurely, to frame: a 
diſcourſe upon of no moderate len gth; but 
if I am not to be obliged with it, 1 muſt | 
ſubmit. I can only ſay; that-it is ſtill my 
opinion (and, I think, I have proved it), 
that if there were a few more true 
<« Chriſtians RL it would be be- 
* neficial to themſelves, and by no means 
« detrimental to = public . | 


85 | SHERLOCK. Woe 


Spoken i in the very ſpirit, as well as in 
| the very words, which you have written! 
—vords the moſt remarkable, ſurely, that 


FP: 17 


15 ever 
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Ry ever were ſpoken or written. Indeed they | 


3 


coneluſion with ſo little force, ſuch faint 


conſtitute that very paſſage with which I 


. juſt now declared I would conclude my 
Vuoiſit.— Hear me then, Mr. Jenyns, and 
Vith patience:—you have written a ſenſible 


treatiſe on the Chriſtian religion, to which. 
religion you have profeſſed yourſelf a 
friend: I muſt believe your profeſſions. 
In your work there are many excellent 
things, well worthy your great under- 


„ Randing, and in it thete are many as ut- 


terly unworthy, A ſtrange and unaccount- 
able mixture! But had you concluded the 


whole with ſome earneſtneſs, preſſed it 


upon the heart of your reader with 4 be- 


coming ſpirit and gravity (you will not 
ſuſpe& me of pleading for looſe and un- 


meaning declamation), it would have 


ſeemed more like conviction, and have ap- 
peared to flow from the heart. Whereas, 


on the contrary, you have drawn up your 


and 


DIALOGUE v. 2 
and unergetic liſileſſheſs, as if you were 
very little intereſted in your reader's belief 
of the premiſes, © If there were a few 
c more true Chriſtians in the world, it 
© would be more beneficial- to themſelves, ' 
and by no mean detrimental to the pub- 
lic.“ Cold, - careleſs, and unanimated! 
and on ſuch a ſubject —Vou could but 
ſpeak in a ſtrain like this, when drawing 
on your ſhoe—* If it were a little, larger 
* acroſs, it would be of more ſervice to 
„me, and by no means troubleſome to the 
„ | 
No man; when reaſoning on a great and 
important ſubject, ſhould intermix a decla- 
matory carneſtneſs in the courſe of his ar- 
gument, nor attempt to move the paſſions, 
while he ſhould convince the underſtand- 
lng: but when he has propoſed and proved 
his arguments with ſtrength and clearneſs; 


then not to enforce them with a juſt and 
7 © + 2 | | heart- 4 
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heart-felt warmth, appears affected, indif- 
Ferent, and unnatural :—unnatural, ſurely ! 
for if the head and heart go together in the 
cauſe of religion, both will exert themſelves 
with equal force, each in their proper 
place, the one in the courſe, and the other 
in the concluſion, of the work. 7 
It was not with this cold indifference 
that I enforced the divine truths of Chriſ- 
tianity, after I had endeavoured to prove 
them ;—no, I preſſed them home to the 
heart of the Deiſt, which I wiſhed to 
warm, to animate, and alarm. In a ſtrong 
apoſtrophe, I directed him to go to his na- 
tural religion 4, bid him compare the true 
prophet with the falſe, and then ſay which 
is the prophet of God: I urged him to 
mark the expreſſive anſwer which Nature 
gave, when viewing the ſcene of the cru - 
cifixion, through the eyes. of the eenturion 


| err. 1 
„ 4 who 
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who attended at the croſs—how ſtrongly 
by him ſhe ſpoke, and ſaid, Truly this man 
was the ſon of God. He: | 

Here was warmth and energy, which 
flowed, and which ſeemed to flow, from the i 
heart. Had 1 urged this compariſon i in a 
cold and unaffecting manner —had I con- 
cluded it with aſſuring the Deiſt, that © a 
« little conviction, ariſing from this com- 
& pariſon, would be beneficial to himſelf, 
and by no means detrimental to the pub- 
© lic,” I ſhould have thought, and not have 
been ſurpriſed if others had thought, that 
I had betrayed the cauſe which yet I wiſhed 
to * 
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COWLEY—Ds. HURD. 


o EY. 


4 FE's a name 
That nothing here can truly claimz : , 
This wretched inn, where ye ſcarce ſtay to bait, 
Te call yourdwelling-place,” 

Ye call one ſtep a race; EM 
But angels, in their full-enlightened ſtate, 
Angels, who live and know what *tis to be, 
Who all the weakneſs of your language ſee, 
Whoſpeak things, and your words, their il-drawn 


| pictures, ſcorn; | * 
When ye, by a fooliſh figure, ſay, 
|  Bebold an old man dead! then they 
Speak properly, and cry—Bebolda man child a 
| My eyes are opened, and I ſee 


Throꝰ the tranſparent fallacy. 
| 5 14 DR. 
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7 SE. TURED. - 
Seraphie ſtrains —Whati is it I hear? 
Auditis? an me ludit amabilis 
Inſanig) — | | 
Such ftrains they ſeem, as my favourite 
Cowley would have ſung —— 


COWLEY. 
| Yes; they are ſeraphic ſrains—and ſuch 
as your favourite Cowley did ſing, and 


Yau, in your well-intended, though ill. 
conducted, 3 of my works dif omit. 


Dx. H UR n. | bis 74 


I thapght, oh gentle ſhade of the moſt 
excellent of men! to do a ſervice 0 your, == 
fame w7 the en, 1 . to * | 


with Jou, 
q ' {DIY Vs ein f 


I know you did: but furely in omitting 
the noble poem on Life, whence theſe lines 
5 2 5 5 1 | are 


— 


D LA'LO 6 UB vo. " 
are quoted, as well as ſome others which — 
could mention to you, you little conſulted 
chat exquiſite taſte, of which you are ſo 
complete and acknowledged b Mater. & 3 


Dn: nUR D. 


. tad an dh as 
omitted any parts of your works which 
would have done honour to your name. 
This, which L have juſt heard, is certainly 8 
that number; you ſaid you could mention 
ſome others: would * direct me to 
then © 4 3905 nw 


c O. E v. 


There lies the folio edition * * ks, 
I ſee What do you read at the bottom of 


— page ? | a 
Da: H U R p. 1 

Hope, of all ills that men endure N ww * i 

The only cheap and univerſal cure 5 4 

8 | y Thou * 
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Thou captive's freedom, and thou fick man's 


. 


health! 


4 Thou loſer s Mer, and thou beggar's wealth! 


Thon manga, which from heaven we eat, 


To every talte a ſeveral meat! . 
Thou ſtrong retreat! thou ſure entail'd eſtate, 
Which nought has power to alienate! 
Thou pleaſant, honeſt flatterer!—for none 
TY Wye ee | 

677 ihgtu. © 
de ten ditt fro of Elappinrls, 
Thou grade donning of bright faces! 


"x re 4 
1 \ We; 5 & 44 


© cowLEy. 4 


What is your boy of theſe lines? 


Da. H UR D. | \ 


tn 


gk imine ry mak 
— exquilite, | 


o Ev. 
Why then omit them ? 


Dn. 


» 
- 
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Ds. u UR D. 


115 


1 apprehended that there would have 


enn! * 
> COWLEY. 


11 gueſs at the delicacy f of your rea- 
nt you ſee what a' diamond had. 


been loſt to the world, if only thoſe were to 


be ſeen which you have thought 9 8 to 
ſet round my picture. | 
| | Da. HURD. 40 


In dhe dert edition I will take care to 
hank theſe lines inſerted, and will ſearch 
with a more accurate eye for others equally 


l % 
” * 
* 
F 
\ . : 
4 


TO w LEY. 
Next edition My dear Sir, I appre- 
bend a next edition will never appear. 


1 N n e are. ennilig b Cruly's 
r ded the My 4 Ds 


136: ᷣ DTALOOCUE VI.” 
Da. HURD. 


Why ſhould we apprehend that? . Every 
thing you wrote (pardon the freedom) is 
„either ſo good or ſo bad, that in all rea- 
* ſon a ſeparation ſhould be made, leſt the 
« latter, which is unhappily the greater 
= part, ſhould in the end Tulle and overlay 
je the former. t . i e Oo” 

eber 
Time, I preſume, has given an anſwer 
to your queſtion ; and what you aſſert 
reſts, I aſſute you, on no good foundation: 
but even ſuppoſe it did, the inference you 
draw from it does not reaſonably follow - 
there is no fear left the one ſhould over- 
| whelm and fink the otheran-oblivion. 


Dn. HURD. 


| 1 own 10 you, an fears of hat for 


_* = 
. — 
* * 
4 , 
- 


141 N 5 
with a perfect image of Mr. . 


: genius. Oh N / 


| COWLEY. 


hires thinks a faultleſs work to "I 

Thinks what n&er was, nor is, nor cer hall be 
Perfection is not to be expected in a hu- 
man compoſition; nor indeed (for that 
reaſon, I preſume) is it deſired. I believe 
I ſpeak the general ſenſe of mankind when 
I aſſure you, that my voluminous works, | 
which were ſent into the world, | | 
With all their imperfections on their head, 


were more agreeable than the two ſpruce 
volumes which you formed out of them. If 
here and there a few leſs excellent pieces 
appeared, they were but like moles on an 
elegant form, which rather added to, than 
detracted from, the beauty of the whole. 
And that whole compoſed an agreeable 
work, to which even thoſe leſs perfect 
IE pieces 
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pieces contributed (if I may be allowed the 
expreſſion) their ſhare of perfection. Your | 
very miſtake, however, is amiable, and 
ſprung (as all your actions do) from an 
amiable motive. My acknowledgments 
are due, therefore, to your intention, how- 
ever blameable your execution of it may be. 
But I quit you, with the aſſuranee that 
your II yury Tavro; is exceedingly miſ- 
applied a of you have (however con- 
trary to your gentle nature it may ſeem) 
repreſented me not unlike Deiphobus in 
the poet, whoſe facred work all only dic 
_ with an expiring world þ ;' 1 


1 Theſe words allude o the moſt Wnsn 
ſurely that ever was penned, and which Mr. Cowley pays to 
Virgil. eee eee on the 
Reſurrection. 
| —All MES notes be drown?d 

In the laſt trampet's dreadful ſound ; 
Th themſelves ſhall ſilence bring, 
Untune the univerſal firing. 5 
Then all the wide- extended fey, 
And all th harmonious worlds on high, . 
4 Virgil ſacred work hal] die, 
| ——Lacerum 


\# 
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L acerum crudeliter ora F 

Ora, manuſque anden, populataque tempora 
_ __ raptis 
Auribus, et truncas inhoneſto vulnere nares ; 
that the rough bookſellers in the beginning 
of this century, did me truer juſtice in the 
following ſentence, © We dare not ſay the 
poems are equally perfect, yet certainly 
« they are ſuch as deſerve not to be buried 
in obſcurity,” than that poliſhed editor 
who obferves,”** that it is enough if this 


« {mall collection go down to poſterity 5 
« in that caſe, neither they nor the author 
« will have any great loſs, though the reft 
«_ ” forgotten.” - 


x 
* - = 
© : > : 
l * ” 8 
a 
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Iz. ADDISON—Dz: JOHNSON: 


JOHNSON. 


| E pronounce the name of Cato, 
but we think on that of Addi- 


6 


4 fn. Thore is a fomething in the 


delicate morality of Addiſon, which ap- 
proximates too much to effeminacy, and 
ill accords with my ſterner genius: I can- 


i not, therefore, forbear an occaſional re- 


+\ 


flection of ſeverity on his memory. 


ADDISON. 


= Fierce Reproach, which drives the guilty x 
=” ' with his ſcorpion-whip over rocks and 


® Johnſon's Preface to Shake'peare. 


N * precipices, 


N 
[ 
| 
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« precipices, is not of ſuch effectual ſer- 


vice as delicate Reproof, which corrects 
« with ſmiling affability. AVIS 


* t \ 


JOHNSON. 
' Who ls me io ? 


ea D D ISON, 
Addiſon himſelf. 


+ N JOHNSON.. 


| Indeed!—Illuftrious ſhade —It is with 
- almoſt reluQant gratitude that I receive 
the honour of this viſit ;—and ill do \ de- 
| * it, van but no. 
at DDs n. 
Say nothing of „ but now: — never er 
harboured reſentment, and now I know it 
| not. The intereſts of virtue, which you 
are ſo well able to ſerve, induce me to | 
lament both your ene them, and 
your 
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your choice to ramble in the thorny paths 
of party. But it is no part of the deſign 
of this addreſs, to concern myſelf with che 
merit or demerit of yout preſent choice ; 
the mean concerns of party are now be- 
neath my notice. The great and intereſt- 


ing calls of virtue alone will awaken the 


attention of an immortal and unbodied 
ſpirit. 


To what would all this tend ? How, or 


in what inſtances, have I deviated from the 
intereſts of virtue 6 


e 


In neglecting to promote them in leav- 
"ing the path of occaſional eſſays in which 
you firſt trod, an eminent, and frequently 
an excellent moraliſt, to wander in inſipid 
accounts of Scotch expeditions, or in the 


Rill more inſipid tranſactions . 
, ps I AN * 0 H N- 
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JOHNSON- 
Mean you this i in alluſion to my Rambler? 


ADDISON. 


I do;—the merits of which are Fg 
but maturer judgment, and a further pro- 
greſs in the ſame path, would have taught 


you to alter the uncouth dreſs of your ex- 


preſſion, and to poliſh the rugged ſeverity 
of your thoughts. x7 


JOHNSON. E 
' Uncouth-dreſs of my expreſſion —1 con- 


eſs 1 did not expect this; 1 took ſome 
pains in the ſtyle of thoſe papers, and aſ- 


ſume the vanity to ſay, that I have la- 
& boured to refine our language and ſome- 


66 thing, perhaps, I have added to the 
& elegance of its conſtruction, and ſome- 
2 = thing to the harmony of its cadence. 


« When common words were leſs pleaſing 
5 77 * 


oy, 


| "ey 
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„ to the ear, or leſs diſtinct in their figni- 
« fication, I have familiariſed the terme of 


© philoſophy, by applying them to Popes | 
* ideas,” 


ADDISON. 


wal ſhall anly obſerve upon all this, that if 
ſuch terms as tortuoſity, exacerbation, pau- 
city, frigorific , and a thouſand others of 
the ſame fantaſtic ſtamp, may entitle an 
author to preſume that he has refined his 
native language, your title to ſuch pre- 
n is clear and undiſputed. 


JOHNSON. 1 
Are not ſuch terms elegant and expref- | 


And yet the writer who could make uſe of ſuch worde, 
ſo far forgets himſelf, as to apologiſe in the following man- 
ner: © If I ſhould ſometimes ſeem obſcure, may it be im- 
La pated to a deſire of avoiding / that offence which is always = 

« given by unuſual words.“ Rambler, No. lxxxvi. 


M 3. ADDE 


- 
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| "ADDISON. 5 th 
They are affected: and that ſingle charge 
deftroys whatever other merit they might 


have. In any work ſuch language is not 

| agreeable; but in a compoſition deſigned 

For general uſe, which may be ſuppoſed to 

de in every hand, it is unſufferably abſurd. 

It is not every perſon who will chuſe to ſit 
with your Dictionary by his fide, to envelope | 

the obſcurity of difficult terms. | | 


464440 GIAN . 
© © The diamond . out- 
ſide, will amply repay the trouble of * 


moving the incruſtation. 


*ADDISON. e 


True: but if the gem be ds at | 
.once to the eye, in. all its pure and'ray- 
_ emitting ſplendour, it is a thouſand times 
more valuable, as well as pleaſing, than 
"wn clouded. * a rugged yeil, which 


requires e 
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requires no leſs labour than time to draw 


aſide. Such is the ſhell of a fruit, whoſe - : by 


_ Juices, though wholeſome, are nearly as 
| ſevere and acrid to the taſte as their cover- 
ing is diſguſtful to the eye. | Your mora- 
lity carries with it the auſtere air of a Cato; 
you laſh with the ſeverity of a Juvenal;— 
in a word, you convey your precepts rather 
through the harſh lips of reproach, than 
from the more efficacious tongue of delicate 
reproof, Theſe are the errors which time 
and experience would have removed; and 
your morality, when conveyed in more eaſy 
language, and diveſted of its frowning air, 
' would have been effectually ſerviceable to 
the intereſts of virtue, Theſe, though you 
are ſo. well able to defend and promote 
them by your ſound judgment and ftrong 
underſtanding, you have, by neglecting, 
deſerted. — This negligence and deſer- 
tion, virtue, and the ſons of virtue, can» 

not but lament. 
3 . M4 


x I 169 1 Nee 
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ARCHBISHOP LANGTON—EDWARD 
n Esq. 


* — — % A 


Mz. GIBBON. 
« CYUCH is the connection between the 
— - throne and the altar, that the banner 
« of the church has very ſeldom been ſeen 
« on the fide of the people? . 


ARCHBISHOP LANGTO > 5 
Tou did well, Sir, to ſoften, in ſome de- 
gree, the unjuſtifiable aſſertion by the words 
very ſeldom.—But I will arrange your tune- 
ful period more juſtly in the ſtrain of truth ; 


enn Fall of the Roman Eepiry 


p- 60. | | 
© \{ I / A % and 
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and adviſe you to pronounce, that * what- 
cc ever be the connection between the throne 


and the altar, the banner of the church 
« has often been ſeen on the fide of the 


people.“ 
— 6133 ON. 


But I know no 


Whence, and what ! 


diſcompoſure. Like the ſages of Greece 


and Rome, I remain unmoyed by an 
4 awful ſpectacle, and, as if I were uncon- 
4 ſcious of any alterations in the phyfical 
4 world,” by your appearance. —Whoever 
you are, therefore, I converſe with you as 
man with man; and inform you, that ſup- 


poſing your alteration juſt-and (rue, to have 
inen it would have n. the inten- ; 


; Asenzitber LANGTON. 


| What intention ro lower the 7 85 | 
in the ” of your readers, is all che end 


-which- © 
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which ſuch reſlections but (to uſe your | 


own words) © I will not preſs too cloſely 
«. the myſterious language of a writer who 
does not chuſe openly to profeſs himſelf an | 
enemy to religion, however he may, by 
feeble arguments, and by unneceſſary con- 
ceſſions (made with feigned reluctance) to 

the invented accuſations of nameleſs ene- 
mies, betray the ſacred cauſe, FEY 


Ms. G1 BBON. 
1 underſtand you not: at firſt your pur- 


: poſe ſeemed to be, to defend the church 
from the imputation of ſiding with ty- 
ranny ; now you extend your views, and 
ſpeak with warmth on the ſubject of reli- 
gion, as if you intended a defence there, | 
| where u no attack was made. | 


. . 470. 


Arcn-. 
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_ AzcnBisHoe LANGTO N. 

m would it ſuit the purpoſe of my viſit, 
and the end would be utterly unworthy of 
the means, if I came only to defend the 
political conduct of the profeſſors of reli- 
gion, whom yet you have accuſed unjuſtly. 
But there is a higher and more generous de- 
ſign in this appearance, which Iam ſuffered 
to make, in order to. (try at leaſt to) con- 
vince you, that you have depreciated the 
Chriſtian religion unjuſtly. In what in- 
ſtances will appear in the courſe of our con- 
verſation—at preſent let me advert.to that 
 ſubje& which firſt introduced it—and re- 
mind You; that © the banners of ihe church 
« were diſplayedign.the ſide of the, people” 
in the reign of king John; when, by my 
advice and encoufugement, the people of 
England aſſerted their liberties, aud Magna 
* 4 . 8 ? 3 Charta 
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Charta was obtained from the hand of aan 
unrelenting and m ne 
py Ma. GIBBON: | | 
ty Langton, then, I am STO with 
this unuſual addreſs :=be your aſſertion 
granted. In an age of ſuperſtition, the 
« influence of the clergy might be uſefully 
« employed to aſſert the rights of man- 
« kind *;”"—but in more enlightened cen- 
turies, when men were freed from the 


chains of. ſuperſtition, ſuch inſtances will 
not readily. be found. | 


Anchor LANG TO N. | 


Not readily! What do you think of the 
noble ſtand for liberty, made by the biſhops 
and clergy againſt the arbitrary proceedings 
of James the Second ? | 


„p. 60. 


M. 
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Mu. GIBBON. 


Sure you forget your charaQer—A _"_ | 
archbiſhop applaud the meaſures of thoſe 
who reliſted papal OY How incon- 

ant | | | 


| ARCHB1SHOP L A N G T. ON. 


| 1 When you confider me, as a moment 's | 
reflection will direct you to do, the ſeeming 
| inconſiſtency will vaniſh at once:—but be 
that as it may—theſe two noble inſtances 
(from which all your preſent. liberties' are 
derived) may ſuffice to prove the injuſtice 
of your remark on the conſequences of the 
connection between the church and the 
altar. I leave, therefore, your political, 
and turn to your religious, opinions; which, 
though they afford a larger ſcope to objec- 


1 tion, ate yet more difficult to be aſſaulted; 


28 Man in gractal, chuſe not to appear ; in 


- 
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open day, but caſt into ſhades, and viſible 
only i in profile. Such, for inſtance, is your 
ſtrong aſſertion, that the ſcripture account 
of the fertility aud plenty of the n 
Land ig abſolutely falſe. * | 


Mx. GIBBON. 


An affertion like this, methinks, i is , ſuli- 
ciently plain ; here are no ſhades, nor does 


it appear in profile, but in full face: un- 6h 


fortunately, however, it is an affertion which 
I never made. 


Aenne L A NGT 0 N. 


reader muſt be ſtrangely inattentive who 


does not make it. What, Sir, is your opi- 


nion of Phocnicia and Paleſtine ? 


2 Not, indeed, in ſo many words, but by 
the direQeſt inference imaginable ; and your 


* - 
„ 
* 


, wy 
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Ms. GIBBON. 


. {Thain e eee ua Sy 
**. coaſt, and the latter was à territory 


41 eee een de e * 
* tity or extent 0." 


| Azcunienor LA N G T ON. 


| And yet chis latter is che land which 
the ſcripture repreſents in ſtrong terms of 
« a land flowing with milk and honey f. 


bt 2 | | 

+ Tt may not be worth while to enter upon a diſcuſſion of 
the extent of the Holy Land, becauſe the Scriptare has not 
preciſely determined its exact limits, as it has poſitively de- 
 elaredits fertility; yet, as Mr. G. bas hinted aſtoniſhment, 
that religion ſhould be promulgated from fo contracted and 
„ IP IO ue SO BONN LEN ho 

confider, | | * 

n that great, 
Or bright, infers not excellence; the earth, 
Though in compariſon of heav'n, ſo ſmall, _ 
% Nor gliſt'ring, may of ſolid good contain © 
3 than the ſun. | 
Paradiſe Loft, b. viii, v. 90. | 


x „ Megs 
* 8 MR. 


BY ALOG UE vil, 9 
Mx. G18 BON. | | 
* it not.now ſuch as I have deſcribed? 


; Aenb tener L A NGTON, 

Not even wow is it fo barren as you have 
 paingalir; but allowing it were, you need 
not be told what a change time and op- 
neee ll of oe 
— 


M GIBBON. 


Was is ane fork a2 the time of which I 
wrote? 


| Ascher LAN 10 T ON, - 


Ir was not: though it had loft much of 
its ancient fertility, it even then produced 
in abundance the fruits of the earth. Tt 

had not loft that plenty which enabled it to 
fupply the luxurious cities of Tyre and 
A and which Tacitus “, the author 


* 2 I. v. © 
N whom 
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whom you ſo juſtly admire,. would have 
informed you, made it deſervedly called a 
fertile country, where corn and fruits were 
exuberant as in Taly . If at that time it 
merited ſuch a deſcription, what reaſon is 
there to doubt the aſſertion of Moſes re- 
ſpecting its fertility and plenty? But Ta- 
citus may, it ſeems, be occaſionally over- 
looked, provided the imputation of falſehood 
can, covertly, and with ſeeming inattention f, 
be fixed upon a more ara name. The 


© The words rn we etc; 1 | oe 
% lum : exuberant froges nofiram in morem : the word ex- 
„ uberant”. conveys nearly the ſame idea as the ſcriptural 
expreſſion of overflewing, And ſurely the words no/iram in 
morem convey an high idea of fertility, if we may n 
| Vigo» beautiful panegyric upon Italy. 

| '—neque Medorum ſylvz, ditiſima terra, 
Nec pulcher Ganges, atque auro turbidus Hermus, 

Laudibus Italia certent, &c. &, Georg. ii. 


It is remarkable, that this oblique firoke at the veracity 
of Scripture is introduced in a diffuſe detail of the provinces 
of the Roman empire, where it might leaſt have been ex- 
peed, and where it might moſt be — cen been 
inſerted without deſign, 


_— preſent 


10 1 
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preſent now is the only ſeaſon in the au- | 
nals of time, which bears the leaſt reſem- 
blance to the deſcription' you have given; 
and even that reſemblance is but faint— 
_ while all preceding zras contradict, in the . 
ſtrongeſt terms, Tu bold and' infidious af- 
ſertion. | 


- Mg. GIBBON: 


| Theſe, however, are errors (if errors they 
muſt be. deemed) merely hiſtorical, and 
| therefore venial: | 


' Atcnpionoe oy NGTON. 


1 they had no worſe tendency thas to | 
offend againſt the truth of hiſtory, they are 
ſcarcely venial in a writer of your acknow- 
one accuracy and diligence. 5 


| "Mx. GIBBON. | 
Be they venial or not, 1 beg that we may 
leave them; for there is yet left behind a 
N 2 _ © feverer 


a DIALOGUE Vil. 
ſeyerer accuſation againſt me, namely, that 
I have depreciated the Chriſtian religion.” 
You added the word; unjuſtly. Moſt un- 
_  queſtionably, if I have depreciated Chriſt- 

_ lamity at all, it un be gain: for fuck 
is my veneration for our moſt W e 
gion —— 


Acne Aer L ANG T O N. \ 


© Bork yegt profeſſions, and let us attend 
to proofs —What will naturally firſt preſent 
itſelf to our conſideration is, that general Ur 
of unfriendly friendſhip, that aufer ade fer, 
which runs through the whole of your ac- 
count of the progreſs of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion: particular paſſages of injuſtice and 
miſrepreſentation will occur as we proceed. 
If, in conſequence of what I fay, you ſhew 
your oonviction by a juſter train of think- 
ing, and a fairer courſe of argument in 
the ſequel of Jour work, * I fre, you 
are 


. [ 1 * 
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are now preparing. my vifit will then be a 
Hoe in vain. 


a 


Fe” Ms, GIBB 0 *. 
As my heart is not barred againſt con vie- 
tion, the conſequeners muſt depend upon 
the force your arguments carry with them. 
But how does it appear that I maſk enmity + 
under the diſguiſe of friendſhip ? for that, I 
ſuppoſe, is what you mean by the Awgs ad 
of Sophocles—a proverb which I cannot al- 
low to be applied to me, upon your mere 
Azcnnrewoyr LANG TON. 

When an inquirer into the progreſs of 
any religion dwells with viſible pleaſure 
upon the faults of its firſt profeſſors, paints 
them in glowing and animated colours, ex- 
poſes with a really ready, though affectedly 


f N hand, their follies and their weak- 
„ N 3 neſſes; 
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neſſes; ; when he lowers the converts ig 
the eyes of his readers, as the meaneſt and 


vileſt of rabble ; when he oppoſes that reli- 
gion with ſeemingly ſtrong objections, and 


_ anſwers them with really weak arguments; 
hen ſuch is the inquirer's conduct, will 
Jou, can you deem him, with truth, a friend 


to that religion? , hel 
Ma. GIBBON, 
. Certainly not: but have I done all this? 


Agens üer LAN OTO 


Vou have: : and more than all this. 


Why, but for the pleaſure of dwelling up- 


on faults and expoſing weakneſſes, are both 
exhibited with ſuch frequent care and criti- 


cal caution ? Why was the flaming zeal of 


the ſtern Tertullian drawn from 1 its obſcu- 


iN Why was it given us in its horrid 


1 


5 47h 
* colours 
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colonti-net in all its horrid: a in- 


deed, becauſe you have contrived to heighten 
the terror of the picture, by affecting to. 
draw that veil over a part, with which you 

ought rather to have covered the whole? 
Why was the obſcure narrative of A glie*held | 
out to the light ? Was it the only Chriſtian. 

anecdote worth preſerving ? Could you find 
pleaſure in relating none but ſuch a pitiful 
and ambiguous tale as this? Why are the 
firſt Chriſtians ſo very carefully pointed at 
as the dregs of the populace—as beggars and 
e ? y— 


171-2. b GIBBON. 


'F | . 


"Permit me to interrupt you in the tor- 
rent of your queſtions. In whatever light 
my repreſentation of theſe things may ap- 
pear, 1 thought, and till think, it aroſe very 
paturally i in che courſe of my 2 3 


OBEY 12 


. N4 and 
: N | ” : ” 
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and whether I took pleaſure in the picture 


or not, it will at leaſt be allowed, that the 


| Ne mee and chat the hand of truth 
Arxctvrignor LANGTON. 


We will leave, then, the points of friend- 
thip and pleaſure, to attend to that of truth. 
| Now, ſuppoſing the utmoſt that Juſtice will 

allow us to ſuppoſe ; - and granting, that | 

many inſtances of the weakneſs (or wicked- 
neſs, if you will) of the firſt Chriſtians were 
perfectly true—what, after all, does this 
prove? It proves no more than the frailty 
of human nature, and that the proſelytes of 

Chriſtianity were liable to error. But not 

the leaſt ſtain can it caſt on that divine reli- 

gion itſelf z which, though it may exalt 
and purify the mind, does not convert men 

1 into angels. But, indeed, in many of the 

repreſentations which you have given, and 

in DIP of 15 afſertions _ have thrown 
Ie out, | 


*% 
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out, you have greatly miſrepreſented, or. 
at leaſt, miſtaken facts. It is not fact, for 
inſtance, that the firſt converted Chriſtians 
were © beggars and ſlaves, he: dregs. of 
5 * 


MA. GIBBON. 


' You ſurely forget: it is not I who ſtyle 
them ſo; © it was the charge of malice 
4 f and infidelity v.“ | 


Aucuiviondy LANGTON 
I grant it: and. you retail the charge 
with moſt diſtinct particularity ; you ſay, 
indeed, that the unfavourable picture, by 
* its dark colouring and diftorted features, 
4 hetrays the hand of an enemy: but 
how faintly do you endeavour to caft the 
light of truth upon it, and to give. its juſt 
and well-proportioned form ! Your anſwer 
fo the charge is not given with half the 


glowing © - _ 
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glowing vivacity which ſparkled in your 
ſtyle when you held the accuſation. out to 5 


Mz. GIBBON _ | 
Perhaps it is not; but you will conſider 
the embarraſſment I was under from © the 
« exceptions being either too few in num- 
% ber, or too recent in time, intirely to 
© remove the imputation of ignorance and 
* obſcurity 58 15 


Aschsis Bor L- A N.G 1 0 N. 


Intirely to remove it When we all to 
mind the noble aſſurances of the word of | 
truth, that not many wiſe men after the 
« fleſh, not many mighty, not by noble, 
« are called; but God hath, choſen the 
 « fooliſh things of the world to confound 
the wiſe, and God hath choſen the weak 


7 


„F. 515; 1 
8 | things 
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things of the world to confound the things 


e hich are mighty v, we are naturally in- 


duced to join in the triumphant expoſtulation 
of the apoſtle; Where is the wiſe? Where is 
< the ſcribe ? Where is the diſputer of this 
« world? Hath not God made fooliſh the 
« wiſdom of this world + ?” Supported by 
theſe aſſurances, we wiſh not 6 intirely, not 
at all, to remove the imputation of ig- 
4 norance and obſcurity,” only to ſoften 
the aſperity of the terms in which it is de- 
livered by the hand of a friend; an aſperity 
which ſeems to aſſiſt and direct the weapon 

| of malice aimed at ma vitals of * 


Ma.” GIBBON. 


| Y ou do well to mention the confeſſion of 

St. Paul; for « the lower we depreſs the 
| 1. temporal condition of the firſt Chriſtians, 
[ the more reaſon we ſhall find to admire | 


1 Cor. i. 26, 27. eee 
wh „their 


their merit and ſucceſs:”—and indeed 
«© we ſtaud in need of fuch refleckions to 


* comfort us for the loſs of ſome illuſtrious 
„ charafters, which, in our eyes, might 
* have ſeemed the moſt worthy of the 
« heavenly preſent, The names of Se- 
« neca, of the Elder and Younger Pliny, 
«© of Tacitus, of Plutarch, of Galen, and of 
e the ſlave Epictetus, and of the emperor 
Marcus Antoninus, adorn the age in 
« which they flouriſhed, and exalt the dig- 
& nity of human nature. They filled with 

« glory their reſpective ſtations, either in 
« active or contemplative life; their ex- 
« cellent underſtandings were improved 
« by. ſtudy ; philoſophy had putified their 


5 minds from the prejudices of the popular 1 


4 ſuperſtition ; and their days were ſpent in 
7 the purſuit of truth, and i in the practice 
46 of virtue. Yet all theſe ſages (it is no 

(e leſo . of ſurpriſe than concern) 


% over- 
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s overlooked or rejeQed the perfeftion of 
the Chriſtian ſyſtem. Their language or 
* their ſilence equally diſcover their con- 
* tempt for the growing ſect, which, in 
« their time, had diffuſed itſelf over the 
Roman empire, Thoſe among them who 
u condeſcend to mention the Chriſtians, 
* conſider them only as obſtinate and per- 
« yerſe enthuſiaſts, who. exacted an im- 
«« plicit ſubmiſſion to their myſterious doc- 
_ 4 trines, without being able to produce a 
* ſingle argument that could engage the at- 
* tention of men of ſenſe and learning 


25 Anensienor L A N G TON, 

Ob, Siren ſtrains —vhich make the 
« worſe appear the better reaſon!” With 
what enthuſiaſtic -warmth have you dwelt: 
upon theſe philoſophic characters, ſelected 
with delicate preciſion But IE this ſtu- 


N 


0 P. 8 | 
died 
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died attention? why this diligent care td 
paint the loſs of theſe worthies to the Chrift- 
lan cauſe? Why are your groans poured 


forth with ſuch'pathetic energy ?—Itſhould 


| ſcem-as if the burden were far too heavy 
for the comfort you fo much flood in need of 
to alleviate. Alas, Sir! this may be the 

caſe with minds where prejudice bears the 
ſway ; but to ſuch as are ruled by truth and 
reaſon, the ſatisfaction ariſing from the 
__ apoſtle's forcible argument, weighs infinitely 
heavier in the balance, and the philoſophic 
- lofs up flies and kicks the beam. You have, 
it is true, ſelected men of note and emi- 
nence in the heathen world, and you have 
painted their characters in all the luxuri- 
ance of commendation; but, unhappily, up- 

on one of them you have, with your own 
hand, fixed an indelible ſtigma, © whieh 
e proves him more worthy of every honeſt 
man's ee, than of © the heavenly 
8 preſent,” 5 
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preſent 4 Seneca *, the philoſophic Se- = 
neca, condeſcended to compoſe a © juſtifis 
_ cation of the ſon and aſſaſſin of Agrippi- | 
TTL And yet this is the'man, whom, 
 " when Chriſtianity is to be depreciated, you 
could repreſent, © as ſpending his days in | 
ih 8 of truth and practice of vir- " 8 
tue. The very man, who could calmly 
ſit 4 to pen a ſtudied apology for that 
monſter who imbrued his hands in his mo- 
ther's blood, and whoſe prudence and 
« humanity |” (what a proſtitution of 
words to ſuch a character !) you have on 
another occaſion thought proper to com- 
mend hut Ou Seneca and the others, 


. P. 1 
7 P. 533. Mr. Gibbon takes particular bein to exalt 
the character of Nero, and exculpate him from the-accuſation 
of ſetting fire to Rome: — but Tacitus (whom again Mr. G. 
- thinks proper to overlook) fixes the ſuſpicion on Nero in 
very, ſtropg terms indeed ——Alii ** palam faces jaciebant, 
atque ee fbi audtorem vociferabantur.” And again, 5 
« ſum incendium credetetur. Arn, lib. xv. 


"— 


and | 
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nothing can ſurpriſe which is not unexpect- 
ed. But. ſurely you much miſtake the Chriſt- 
ian character (you, or the authority you 
Jpeak from), when you repreſent the Chriſt 


and a thouſand more, to be ſuch as your 
them, we may be charitably concerned, but 


OA TERA. 


. Mx. GIBBON. 
. 

than of concern.” | 2 214] 

=. Aenne: LANG G TON. * 


| - Why farpriſe ? Was it not foretold; that 


ſuch would be the recegtion hieh the doc- 
tine of the Croſs would meet with among 


the diſputers of this world co the Greeks, 
fooliſhneſc? Your parenthetical concern, then, 


may ariſe from Chriſtian charity, but your 


ſurpriſe muſt be merely affeQation;—for 


I En, 
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lane as © obſtinate enthuſiaſts, who ers cted 
nan implicit ſubmiſſion to their myſtetions 
«. doarines.” If this was their practice, 
how ſtrangely did it deviate from the pre- 
. 2 the apoſtle, who directed them to | 
prove all things, but hold faſt that which ; 
« -was good *!” An implicit ſubmiſſion to 
truths unptoved, is here neither exacted nor 
expected; all things were firſt to be proved: 
then, indeed, an unremitting ſteadineſs and 
reſolution to hold faſt the truth, was ſtre- 
nuoully., enforced and practiſed. But it 
ſeems the Chriſtians, if they had been in- 
_ clined to explain their doQrines, © were not 
4 able to bring a ſingle argument that could 
engage the attention of men of ſenſe and 
learning. How improbable this, and, 
in fac, how. falſe !—Improbable, that they 
ſhould not be able to engage the attention of 
men of ſenſe and learning in the primitive 


® 1 Theſl, v. 21. 


65 +» 
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too, of Boyle, and Locke, and Newton, with 
thouſands of others men of ſenſe and 
% learnidg”—were attracted and engaged 
falſe, when many eminent men, whom yon | 
have not named, were amongſt the early 
converts ; when Dronyfius the Areopagite, 
whom we may, without breach of probabi- 
lity, ſuppoſe poſſeſſed of both ſenſe .and 
learning, embraced the doctrine of truth on 
the firſt preaching of an apoſtle at Athens. 


But decauſe the ſages who appeared in your 


eyes as moſt worthy of the heavenly pre- 
« ſent,“ rejected it, ſhall it therefore be 
urged, with any ſhadow of juſtice, that 
Chriſtianity could not engage the attention | 
n | 1 
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I muft ſtill recur to ANG 
chat not 1, but eee of , | 
920 


| Ancypionor LANGTON- my 


By repeating the charges with the mi- 
nuteſt care, by giving them without the an- 
ſwers which were then returned (—indeed, 
by your manner, one would ſuppoſe none 
were returned, —at leaſt, none ſuch as 
« could engage the attention of men of 
« ſenſe and learning —), and which you 
might have given from the fame author 
who furniſtied you with the calumnies of 
the enemies of Chriſtianity,—you, in reali- 
ty, make the body of accuſations your own 
dum recitas, incipit eſſe tuus.LVou are 
much indebted to Minutius Felix, an author 
of ACCURACY and elegance, for a large col- 


O 2 | * 
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lection of ebjeAticne againſt ' Chriſtianity, 
and of calumnies on the morals of its pro- 
feſſors: The ſame ingenious author has 
returned juſt and ſpirited anſwers to © theſe 
charges of malice and infidelity.” Why 
you expoſed the one, and paſſed over the 
other;—or why, when you condeſcended to 
mention any of the anſwers, you did it 
Nightly and traphently ;—why you choſe to 


7 hint a fault, and heſitate diſlike, 


your own heart muſt. beſt: inform you; 
ſuch conduct can, however, at beſt be al- 
lowed. to bear no favourable aſpect to the 
Chriſtian canſe,. Lou may, perhaps, be 
convineed, that my obſervation is juſt, by 
the following inſtance out of many. Your 
words are, Theſe obſcure teachers are as 
40 mute in public, as they are loquacious and 
64 dogmatical i in private.” Into theſe words 
(ſuch 1 18 2 happy art) you have'certainly 

'S:*7 infuſed 
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infuſed the elegance and ſpirit of the ori - 
ginal Latin; for they are an expreſſive 
tranſlation of · latebroſa et lycifugax na- 
„tio, in publicum muta, in angulis gar- 

e rula In the anfwer which you affect 
to give to this imputation, you only at- 
tempt to clear the Chriſtians from that part 
of it which relates to their meanneſs and 

obſcurity ; and even that attempt is ſo faint 
and feeble, as if: you wiſhed it not to ſuc- 
ceed ;—but you ſay not a word to defend 
them from the charge 10 of being mute in 
public, and loquacious in private. This 
you are content to ſuffer to paſs unnoticed, 
as if it were too true to be contradicted or 
diſproved ; but the ſame elegant author de- 
clares, that the Chriſtians were with the 
higheſt injuſtice ſtyled . loquacious in pri- 
vate, as their“ adverſaries were either 


, 


* Min, Fel. cap. viii. Edit. Davis, + | 
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aſhamed or. aue, 
e e 


Ma. GIBBON. 


If hs the courſe. of my inguiey into the 
reaſons of the growth of Chriſtianity, which 
I profeſs to make . with becoming ſubmiſ- 
* ſion},” ſome unfavourable circumſtances 
thould preſent themſelves to N the fault 


. 
' „ 


. 


Ancnnunor ; A N 8. T 0 * 


The Chriſtian cauſe, Sir, ** cauſe of 
truth, But that facred cauſe may. be ſo 
diſtorted by the pencil of prejudice and miſ- 


repreſentation, 28 to appear in a very differ- 


ent form from its nature and real lovelineſs, 
de thelp eyes eee. 


7 Nec in . 2 6 nds nos babes, = aut © onde 


tis, aut timetis. Mis. Felix 02. cap. xxxi. * 


+ P. 450. N / 


"SE ceitful 
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oeitful a medium. Your book now lies open 


before us; I will point to you a few more - 


paſſages which are preſented to the view of 
the reader through this deceitful medium.— 
« A myſterious veil was caſt over the infan- 
« ey of the church.” —® It protected the 
« Chriſtans not only from the malice, but 
&« the knowledge of the heathen world.” — 
The new ſect carefully concealed, or faint- 
ly announced its future greatneſs and 
« ambition,” — * The firſt Chriſtians were 
protected by ignorance and contempt . 
There are in theſe paſſages, words which 
convey a vety unfavourable idea of Chriſ- 
tianity, and they are interſperſed with 
ſeeming undeſign; but when they are con- 
ſideted with an impartial eye, they will ap- 
pear tobe the arts of prejudice and miſrepre- 
ſentation, diſguiſing the genuine beauty, 
natd weakening the force of truth and pare 
religion, 


P. 530. 
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_ Theſe — appear very diferenty to 

I will take notice, however, of only 

one . your inſtances. Surely I have proved, 

<« that the heathen world had po know- 
** ledge of the infant ſect of Chriſtians,” 


 ArcHBisHoP LANG TON. 
| 7 - hy 


| One would ſuppoſe, from your account, 
that the life of the great Author of Chriſ- 
tianity had been paſſed in ſilence and obſcu- 
rity; and that the doctrines he deliver- 


ed were confined to the ſmall circle of ſome 


obſcure village. But 25 this thing was. not 


done in a corner,” The heathen world 


mult have. had knowledge (whatever uſe 
they choſe to make of it) even of the firſt 
promulgation of Chriſtianity by he Re- 
geemer of DA who diſpenſeg it only 
in the province of * Judza,—But Atheng, 


Efe 


Epheſus, and Rome, were made acquainted 
with it by the labours of the apoftſes; and 

Agrippa, a friend and favourite of the Ro- 
man emperor, heard Chriſtianity preached 
from the lips of St. Paul, and was nearly 
perſuaded to declare himſelf à convert, at 
the very firſt diſcourſe of the eloquent 
apoſtle. Is it to be concei ved, that neither 

Agrippa, nor his numerous attendants, ever 
took further notice, or eonverſed//among 
their friends of Rome and Italy, of this ex- 
traordinary defence of Paul, om! its e | 
effect upon his royal b = 
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Ma. GIBBON. 
Perhaps ſuch ſtupid, inſenſible filence 
is not to be ſuppoſed; — but will you not 
allow me to urge, that this account is 


Siven by St. Luke, —a friend, —a diſciple, 
a Chriſtian | 
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1 Anennprenor LANG TON. 


| Ves, moſt certainly: urge it as forcibly 


as you. pleaſe; - you cannot mean this hint 
as a plea to invalidate the teſtimony of the 
hiſtorian, whoſe veracity you have yourſelf 
tacitly allowed, by quoting an anecdote, 
which, I will venture to ſay, you will no 
where find but in the As of the Apoſtles *. 
St. Luke-acquaiats us with the conduct of 
Gallio; and, from hir aurboriry f, you have 
informed us, in terms of high admiration, 

in what manner the provincial governors 
behaved to the primitive Chriſtians. 


Mx. 61IB3 BON. 


hi „ Lake mentions this tt conduct 
«fs governors of Judæa , in more places 
than one;-and I cannot but think it pru- 


Ads xviii. 14, 15, 16. 


; + P. 531. : f 
1 Ads xxiii., 29. xxv. 19. fs 


dent 


| DIALOGUE: Vil agg 
dent conduct; I cannot but think that they 
ned with great propriety ; it certainly 
« was beneath the majeſty of Rome fe- 


« riouſly to diſcuſs the obſcure differences 
« which might ariſe amongſt a 8 


* and ſuperſtitious people. 


AxcH ZIS HOT LANG TON, 


With what an air of contempt and in- 
ſulting ridicule was that ſentence delivered! 
And yet, Sir, theſe provincial governors, 
and their imperial directors, very ſoon after, 
did not think it beneath the majeſty of 
Rome, to perſecute with the erueleſt tor- 
tures thoſe whom now to overlook is with 
you a ground of commendation.—ls their 
perſecution praiſe-worthy as well as their 
forbearance ? 


Mz. GIBBON. 


I will not ſay that; and humanity muſt 
* thi the change was to be lament- 
ed: 
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ed: but, at the ſame time, truth muſt 
allow, that the number of the martyrs was 
nne exaggerated, | 


* Akensisner L A NGTON, 
What induces you'to think ſo? 


Ma. GIBBON. 


| - Surely it is not unreaſonable to conclude, 
that paſſion, prejudice, and inflamed de- 


clamation might give a very unjuſt and un- 


limited account of the number of martyrs ; 
eſpecially ſince ſuch a concluſion may be 


corroborated by ſtubborn facts, from which 


the cool and ſteady pen of an unbiaſſed 
hiſtorian may prove the number not to have 
exceeded two onlend 

ARCHBISHOP L AN G T O N. | 


Undoubtedly human nature is every 


where the ſame; and an eccleſiaſtical hiſto- 
rian, while the blood of the martyrs was 
65 even 
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even yet ſtreaming, and while his heart 
was yet deeply affected with the ſufferings 
of his fellow-chriſtians for that ſacred cauſe 
in which he himſelf had fo large an intereſt; 
ſuch an hiſtorian, I ſay, might naturally 
expreſs himſelf in ſtrong terms; terms, 
which may ſeem to increaſe the army of 
martyrs beyond what a writer who lives 
fifteen hundred years after, ho may have 
no intereft at all in the ſucceſs of Chriſti- 
anity, and who ſets about the inquiry with 
all the unfeeling rigour of demonſtrative 
precifion—will, perhaps, allow. It is very 
poſſible, that if ſuch an hiſtorian were to 
engage in the taſk, he might accompliſh it 
with ſome appearance of »/zle/s ſucceſs. 
You, Sir, have given us your calculation in 
the full formality of arithmetical exactneſs; 
—but to what end this learned labour ?— 
Chriſtianity is fixed on the ſame immove- 
able foundation (even allowing all you ſay 

upon 
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upon the ſubject) whether tro, or two 
thouſand, or a million, ſuffered death in its 
gets ON. 


True: begs te e 2 e 
lancholy truth, which will obtrude itſelf 
on the reluctant mind ; that even ad- 
« mitting, without heſitation or inquiry, 
« all that hiſtory bas recorded, or devotion 
4 bas feigned, on the ſubject of marey doms, 
« it muſt fill be acknowledged, that the 
6 Chriſtians, in the courſe of their inteſtine 
* diſſentions, have inflicted far greater ſe- 
« verities on each other, than they had ex- 
* BOATIOT — | 


Anennrinor L A N Q T 0 N. 


« Devation has feigned!”—What an ex- 
traordinary e terme! But let 


n 1 * „ Pp. 583. 1 «+ hs n 
1220 pts the 
f Ly 
1 
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the ſtrange ex preſſion paſs. I aſſure you, 
Sir, there are to whom this melancholy 
tale (ſuch is their hatred to the Chriſtian 
cauſe) conveys no melancholy idea; nor 
do the minds receive the information with 
the leaſt reluctance. But unfortunately for 
ſuch" minds, and happily for the Chriftian | 
cauſe, the horrid tale is NOT PRUE.. | 


+3 


| Ma. GIBBON... | 
How ! not tre l- ren i there no faith 
CT" 51 | 


Ak mayer L A N 0 T 0 N. 


I will not keep you a neben in aa 
—if every ſyllable of the ſhocking murders, 
which you take ſuch pains to recount, were 
true, I declare to you, in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
that whoever acted the ſeverities you ſpeak 
of, were xo CuRI8TIANS, It has been well 
obſerved, . * that if the, precepts | of the 
« Chriſtian 


F 0 , 


ky," 
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Chriſtian religion were faithfully follow- 
ed, if every individual in every nation 
were a Chriſtian indeed, all war and injuf- 
«tice would be unknown amongſt them.“ 
Whoever, therefore, were guilty of ſuch 
behaviour as you attribute to Chriſtians, 
were, I aſſure you, utterly unworthy. of 
that ſacred name. They, from a deſire of 
ſereening their wickedneſs under a ſpecious 
maſk, might call themſelves Chriſtians; 
and you, for reaſons beſt-known to your- 
ſelf, may dignify them with that holy ap- 
pellation; but neither they could, nor will 
you, oppoſe will truth this juſt aſſertion, 
chat they actedi in direct contradiction to the 
will of chat religion, of which they 1 impro- 
perly ſtyled themſelves diſciples. Let the 
black ſtain, then, of perſecution remain, 
where it ought only to be fixed—n t the 
perſecutors themſelves ;—and let it not, by 
calling them Chriſtians, be fixedon their re- 


ligion, of which they were not worthy. 
8 M R. 
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2 7 Ma, GIBBON. 
The a mien of this refle@tion may 


ſeem to glance where you appear to ſuppoſe 
them directed. But it cannot be imagined, 


that 1 intended they ſhould wound Chriſt- 


1anity itſelf; for I have ſtyled the ſyſtem 


which theſe perſecutors defended with ſuch 
ſavage zeal, „the fabric of ſuperſtition, 
„ which the biſhops of the imperial city 
on * had erected,” 


Ancnhs ie hor LAN GTON. 

1 I pretend not to ſay what your intention 
was —the conſequences of your aſſertions, 
however, are ſufficiently obvious. But it 
is not intirely unworthy of remark, that if 
you ſtyle the biſhops of Rome architects of 
ſuperſtition, you take care to call their op- 

ponents a ſet of daring fanatics, who aſ- 


„ ſumed the popular character of reform 
. „ers.“ 
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«& ers.” Be this, however, as it may, I ſhall 
now. conclude my viſit, already, perhaps, 
tod long; but not before I have beſtowed 
that encomium on your work, which is its 
real due : there is an eaſe and elegance in 
your ſtyle, a captivating ſweetneſs in your 


manner, a ſmooth and pleafing turn of 


your periods, ſcarcely to be met with in any 
other author; and in every page there 
_ ſparkles that brilliancy of genius (however 
miſapplied) that delights in a high degree 
every reader of ſenſibility. How aſtoniſh- 
ing, then, is it, that a genius like yours 


could chnſt to wander in ſuch barren de- 


farts, as the reigns of the latter emperors 
afford to the eye i chat you could ſubmit 
to the drudgery of copying, tranſlating, and 


 __ © embelliſhing the confuſed narrations of the 
Auguſtan hiſtory !—T think I may venture 


to pronounce, that you never would have 


8 dene It but for the ſake of introducing 


5 | your 
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your two concluding chapters, which, art- 
fully and unawares *, ſlide upon the in- 
cautious reader, and preſent him with that 
ſcene of infidelity, to view which only, it 


appears that he was dragged (for in ſpite 
of all the animated efforts of your uncom- 


"ME 


mon genius, the reader does often move 


heavily along) through the deſolate and bar- 
barons hiſtory of brutal monſters. And 
was this Nes R. of e ?—Indeed it was 


. 
= 
4.4 
: n 


But * the late Mr. Hume Fell and thus 


7 have made inſidious attacks upon 
4 | * W | 


1 '*. Who travel hiſtory in queſt of ſchemes : 
To govern nations, or, perhaps, oppreß,, 
May there ſtart thoughts which other aims inſpire. | 
Unlike Candace's eunuch, as they read | 
Unhappy, may turn deiſts on their road, 

May be ſurpriſed with worſe than what they ſought, 

Aud entertain a demon unawares. Younc. 


1 There i 4 remarkable Gmiluity: between hols d 
authors. How very like Hume is the following ſentence o 
2. +37: 64 when ſpeaking of the lewdneſs of the Roman 

<8 tyrants ; 
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Chriſtianity : and why, Sir, this zeal, why 
this carneſineſs to ſubvert that holy reli- 
gion? What good end can it anſwer ? Does 
the Goſpel teach an Epicurean morality ? 
Does it inculcate malice, covetouſnels, re- 
venge ? In a word, does it encourage vice 
of any kind? If it did, you could but pro- 
ſecute it with unremitting zeal. But as it 
reaches a pure ſyſtem of morals ; as it in- 
culcates peace, generoſity, forgiveneſs; as 
it encourages virtue of every kind, why it 
is thus inſidiouſly and earneſtly attacked, 
let the hearts of its enemies declare But 
the revilers of Chriſtianity act a prepoſte- 
rous part; they endeavour to remove that 
excellent e and attempt to ſubſtitute 


tyrants: Re The 5 ena of Sk" dirt have 
introduced a regard for decency, and reſpe& for the public 
*< opinion, into the modern courts of Europe.” P. 150. 
This regard for decency, and reſpe& for public opinion, 
w hich really flows from Chriſtianity, (See Dial. II.) Mr, Gib- 
bon, following Mr. Hame's eps, 0 traces from vx 


of honour mw gall 2 
f WET” - a : nothing 
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nothing in its room,—At leaſt give the 
world a purer and more reaſonable rule of 
life, ere you try to blaſt its deareſt * 


both here bod hereafter. 
RW Ma. GIBBON. | 

- Til, now, I rather doubted the truth of 
the Platonic notion of ſpirits: but you 
have confirmed it“. The ſame concerns 
which might be ſuppoſed to hade actuated 
the ſubſtantial archbiſhop, now affect his | 


unembodied ſhade: had I been thus ad- 
5 dreſſed by one whoſe trade it was not 


oth Axensienor LANG 10 N. 


| Trade !—I ſmile at the freedom of your 
manner, and pity the error of your opi- 
nion. Alas! Sir, in the world of ſpirits, 
all think alike on the truth and importance 
"If ; „ Fait vivis quz cura— 


: Neun ſequitur tellure repoſtos. 
; VFPirg. En. vi. 


Pq of” 
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of Chriſtianity. Conviction there reigns 
cover all. Some indeed | believe and 
< tremble” — but ALL believe. There, 
then, no particularities of employment en- 
gage, nor motives of intereſt influence, the 
mind; a reflection which here. is often 
caſt, by diſingenuous deifts, upon ſuch of 
the clergy as advance to defend the cauſe 
of Chriſtianity againſt their attacks; and 
| it is a reflection deemed by them of ſuffi- 
_ cient force to induce them to neglect the 
weightieſt arguments; but how unjuſtly it 
is ſo deemed, let your unprejudiced reaſon 
judge. All good men are concerned in the 
_ Intereſts of religion, and all ſuch will de- 
fend it—but the defence ſurely comes with 
double force from the hands of a clergy- | 
man; unleſs it will be faid, that his rea- | 
ſons carry leſs weight, becauſe he has paid 
more attention to the ſubject. But if this 
will not be ſaid, it will be urged, © that 
| * his 
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„ his temporal intereſt is concerned, and 
hence his ready defence of religion,” Be 
it ſo:—allow the wngenerous plea: what 
then? Will he argue” more weakly, will he 
attend to the cauſe more careleſsly ? Surely 4 
not.—If a man's property is invaded, and 
Iitigious people will endeavour to find 
flaws in the title to his eſtate, will it be 


urged as a proof that his title is therefore | 
bad, becauſe he defends it himſelf? A PA 


argued with convincing force in the Chriſ- 
tian cauſe; but had they been divines, their 


Lyttelton, a Weſt, and a Jenyns, have eo. 


arguments would not, on that account, 
have been leſs effectual with minds unpre» 


judiced and open to conviction. 


1 


027) 
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| CICEL Y, Ducnzss or VOR 
Lapy S— 


| | . * » 


Lake S. 

H ENCE, and what art 2 execrable | 
Shape? | 

CICELY."' 


- Knoweſt thou not me? 
Not to know me, argues thyſelf unknown | 
The meaneſt | 

But ak -I forbear :—alas, for the Lil 

tence of pride!—Yet, ere I addreſs you - 

farther, tell me what there is in my form 
to occaſion your ſevere exclamation, and 

Juſtify your diſlike. 


n LADr 
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Lady 8. 


It is not your ſudden appearance, it is 
not the apprehenſion natural to the human 

mind on ſuch occaſions; but it is a ſome- 
| thing in your perſon, though adorned with 
the richneſs and elegance of earthly pomp, 
which ſhocks my very foul in a manner 
that no deſcription can reach. 


CICBLY..,, 


"3 feel your words; and the fling 47 
give me is part, and a ſevere part, of my 
penance. Know, then, I was once the 
mother of two kings, and the grandmother 
of a queen ambition and pride, - fierce 
ambition and unſocial pride, were my 
crimes and my curſe, while on earth, and 
now the conſequences of them form a part 
el my puviſhment. It js my doom once 
in a year to preſent myſelf before an op- 
poſite, and, by conſequence, an amiable. 
34 character 


£ *S 
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 charaQter of my own ſex, to ſuffer the an- 
guiſh of relating my own hiſtory, and 
drawing my own character, as well as to 
do painful juſtice to another, by delineat- 


ing and applauding her virtues. | This is 


the annual ſeaſon, and you, Lady 8. are the 
perſon before whom T am to K b 
hateful taſæ. 0 


* i 


LADY S. 


What an unexpected ſcene!—and ah! 
how little can I deſerve applauſe, who me- 
rit ſo little! | 

dre | 

Yes—that humility, that unaſſuming 
fpicit—oh, how unlike mine, and how 
piercingly does the contraſt ſtrike me! But 
to my hated office, I was the daughter of 
Ralph Neville, Earl of Northumberland, 
in the ſtormy reign of Henry the Sixth. 
I was married to Richard Duke of York. 

and His , 
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His diſmal hiſtory is well known v. After 


the fatal loſs I ſuffered at Wakefield, I 


lived to. ſee a: variety of fortune attend my 
deſcendants, and, during ſix- and thirty 


— 


years that I ſurvived my huſband, enjoyed 


not one hour of peace or ſatisfaction. 
Diſappointed ambition preyed upon my 
heart; and, retiring to my caſtle of Fo- 
theringhay, I exerciſed that pride and in- 
ſolence of ſuperiority over my inferiors of 
the village, which was doubly ſharpened 
by the reflection that I had it not in my 
power to extend it over a whole kingdom. 


In this vain ſtate and impotence of power 


I lived and died. In the reign of Edward 
the Sixth, Northumberland pulled down 


the choir of the church, where my' remains 
were interted. *Among the ruins my 
bones were dug up; and here began a ſcene 


of torment to me, which I can never er fully 


va 


e See Shakeſpeare's ; Henry Vl. rtr BE 
__ deſcribe, 
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deſcribe, though I am annually obliged to 
attempt it. My ſpirit was commanded to 
the ſpot. I ſaw the rude and unhallowed 
hands of inſolent .labourers toſs my diſ- 


jointed limbs here and there with ſcorn. 


With what inſolence of vulgar wit did 
they examine the ſcroll of ind ulgence (ah, 
vain indulgence !) from the pope, for par- 
don of my fins, which they found about 
my neck !—Avaunt, ſlaves! and know that 
I am—ah, whither does my paſſion hurry 
me lam, alas, mean and contemptible 
duſt! Seven years did my deſpiſed or un- 
regarded remains continue expoſed and 
mouldering among the rank weeds that 
ſprang up among the broken ruins; and 


then they were collected arid huddled into 


the earth by a cruel charity, which mixed 
my bones with thoſe of the low inhabitants 
of a paltry and deſerted village. | 


Lavr 
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Lg | Ls 8. 

Oh, would the ſcene were Fniſhed! : | 
CICELY,”: 


Would it were!—for' to me the moſt 
painful part of it is yet to come: to ap- 


plaud exalted virtue, is even more galling 


than the paſt beart· wounding recital ; but 

ihe lone tall mult be perfembd— of 

—— Therefore to thee I ſpeak, 

But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 
Oh SI to tell thee how I hate thy vierues, 

That bring to my remembrance from what ſtate 


1 fell: how glorious once above thy ſphere, 
Till pride, and worſe ambition, threw me down. 


Your. life, then, is a real oppoſite to mine; 
but ſtill there is a reflection ariſing from a 
view of it, which will afford a ſavage com- 
fort Evil, be thou my good /—) to my 
ſpirit; for your conduct is almoſt ſingular 
in its variation from mine; and while 
meekneſs, humility, . gentleneſs, 


and 
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and charity; fill up the revolving. minutes 


of your time, the generality of women 
are but I am not allowed to dwell upon 
this ſcene; my buſineſs is with you and 
your ſuperior virtues. To thoſe, however 


unwillingly, I muſt return, and do them 


7 but it ſhall be ſpeedy, Juſtice. 


In this beautiful ſcene. of rural retire- 
ment, the largeſt part of the year is ſpent - 
in ſpreading bleſſings around you. Aﬀa- 


bility. and ſweetneſs of diſpoſition diſtin- 


guiſh you among your equals, and attend 


your extenſive charity among your infe- 
riors. How often have I ſeen (while my 
| heart ſmote me at. the fight) the gentle 
ſmile of ſoothing condeſcenſion animate 
your too lovely countenance, - and render 


you an angel of benignity, while you was 


employed in relieving the wants of a fel- 


lo- creature! What a fight, to obſerve 
you, who at one time have been the 
N ornament of the moſt ſplendid 


circle, 


D 


=. 
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circle, at angther; ſtooping, literally ſtoop- 


ing, to viſit the habitation of the cottager, 
enter it with the moſt affable - humility, 
and, by your gentle demeanour, diſpenſe. 
the trueſt and the moſt refined pleaſure to 
the lowly family! What are all the wand. 
ties of life compared with ſuch. a ſcene as 
this, in which you appear with a ſuperior 
luſtre !—and how does the gay, the young, 
the beautiful, the giddy ducheſs of ——, 
though adorned in the height of elegance, 
while. treading the wild round of luxury 
and diſſipation, ſhrink into nothing, when 
compared with your gentle ſpirit thus diſ- 
perſing the bleſſings of tender charity 
around you! Bs Wee ban 
In a domeſtic view, a ſpirit like your 
own will contemplate with rapture your 
varied virtues. It is your delight to repay 
the maternal anxieties of an aged — 
by w_ 1 en attention—— 4 | 


10. 


AF 
A 
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. To ad the cradle of declining age, 
With lenient arts extend a mother's breath, 
Make. languor ſmile, and ſmooth the bed of 
_ death. (© 


It is your delight extend that care to 
your own riſing family, whoſe virgin 
bloom you tend. with the moſt watchful 
attention; whoſe perſons, indeed, you do 
not diſregard, but whoſe minds are your 
firſt concern; a concern which is employed 
with ſuch exact propriety, as may make 
them leſs fenſible of the loſs they ſuffered in 
their excellent father. Into them you inſtil 
the pureſt notions of religion, which deſcend 
upon their minds like the-dew of heaven; 
and by this means will they grow and flou- 
riſh' here, till they are tranſplanted into the _ 
garden of God. Kindred ſpirits, who have 
exerted themſelves in the cauſe of virtue, 
like you, and now reap their everlaſting 
reward, look down from their heaven with 
| Pleaſure; on your joint devotions, your ra- 


Q a tional | 


* 
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tional converſations, your morning em- 
| Your evening amuſements, 


ployments, 
your ſummer's pleaſing walks, your win- 
ter's ſweet ſociety ; in every one of which 
maternal love rules your guiding heart, 
filial affeQtion and duty fill their ductile 
minds, and virtue is the cement that binds 


your ſacred union;—may it laſt — 


dut 


Stupidly good. of enmity diſarm d. 

Thoughts, whither have ye led Ft with 
what ſweet Bib 

Compulſion thus tranſported me? 


| I reſume my former ſelf, and haſten. over 
the remainder of a ſcene whale requlledion 
- forms my bitter anguiſh. 


Your faint-like purity, your ene! 


8 devotion, your ſerene, yet cheerful, temper, 
Jour ſweet ſenſibility, your patient refig- 


nation under affliftion, your even and 
1 enjoymeut of proſperity, your 
vumberleſa 


* 


1 - 
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numberleſs other excellenl de, fingly ſhed 
exceſſive brightneſs ; but together they 
form a conſtellation of ſplendid virtues, 

| which charm every ſoul but ſuch as 
Enough: I have given the painful de- 

dull, and fly from this hated pot. 


THE END 


— — — * ——— 


———ꝶ—b̃̃ — — — 
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